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Not Dead, but Sleeping 


Il.—THE APPLICATION. 


URKE observes somewhere that ‘‘ the virtue, 
spirit, and essence of a House of Com- 
mons, consist in its being the express 
image of the feelings of a nation.” We 
have already seen that so far from re- 
flecting the true feelings of the Scottish 

nation in 1707, our Parliament merely held up the 
mirror to its own deformity, and the angry passions 
of a people which was justly incensed against it because 
it lacked the virtue and spirit in which its essence 
ought to have consisted. We have seen that the 
Union Parliament violated the Constitution of the 
country in order to sink it in that of another nation ; 
that what it did in that respect was contrary to the 
wishes of the vast plurality of the Scottish nation ; 
that bribery, corruption, and intimidation were the 
means employed to beat down opposition to the 
Government measure, and that, finally, the so-called 
Settlement of 1707 is binding on no man’s conscience 
and conduct. We are now briefly to consider the 
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application of the principles which we have established 
to the existing situation of political affairs. 

In the Relectiones Theologicae of Francis of Victoria 
it is held that subjects ought not to serve their prince 
in a war which they consider unjust. Grotius the 
Great endorsed this maxim, adding that the people 
have a right to examine the grounds of the wars inwhich 
they are invited to engage. I quote these two opinions 
because the natural rights of nations are little con- 
sidered nowadays, and because it is necessary to re- 
mind those “little Kings,” the party chiefs, and 
party bumbledom in general, that they are the servants, 
not the masters, of the public. The nation is supreme. 
The popular will must prevail in any community 
arrogating to itself the title of a democratic State ; 
and whether it be a war, or a Constitution, or a “‘ Settle- 
ment,’’ such as was pretended to be arrived at in the 
year 1707, those things should not be suffered to take 
place, unless they are agreeable to the popular wish— 
unless, in fine, they can be reconciled with. the spirit 
of Bentham’s great maxim of the “ greatest good of 
the greatest number.” 

In former times, these very elementary truths 
were accustomed to be acted on in a manner, and with 
a degree of alacrity and vigour that would considerably 
astonish and dismay the flabby and procrastinating 
“ Liberals ’’ of to-day. In consequence of the Union 
of 1707, the whole spirit of the Scottish nation is great- 
ly decayed. In 1637, Scotland substituted the 
Covenant for the oath of allegiance to the Crown, held 
a national assembly in defiance of the King’s com- 
mand, abolished Episcopacy, and, as an. independent 
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Not Dead, but Sleeping 
nation, entered into negotiations with France. The 


like of that single year’s work would, if proposed to 
a modern Scotsman, take away his breath for the rest 


of his natural existence, if I may be indulged with the . 


perpetration of a “bull.” Yet, it is only by means 
of quoting facts such as I have cited above that we 
may hope to persuade the modern Scotsman of the 
' essential difference between the shadow cast by his 
present-day servility and opportunism and the abound- 
ing substance of which his ancestor’s politics were 
composed. 

Since the time when the pretended Act of 1707 was 
brought on the carpet there has always existed a party 
in Scotland opposed to that fraudulent compact. 
The wars. of 1715, 1719, and 1745, though nominally 
dynastic undertakings, yet drew no small measure of 
that sympathy with which they were generally regarded 
in Scotland from democratic sources. Certainly, 
James VIII. and his son, Charles Edward, eagerly 
laid hold on the Union in order to blow up the discon- 
tents under which the whole nation lay at those times, 
and the extent to which the popular hatred of the 
legislative connexion with England entered into their 
various measures and calculations is too well known 


to require the production in these pages of any sup- . 


porting evidence drawn from the Jacobite corres- 
pondence, and the history of the many negotiations set 
on foot by that. party. 

The rapid deterioration that took in Prince Charles 
Edward’s character, after the failure of the rising of 
1745, was far more injurious to the Jacobite cause 
than was the unsuccessful issue of that in many ways 
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The Scottish Review . 


brilliant passage of arms. In proportion as the 
‘“* Young Adventurer’s ” character deteriorated, so did 
his: supporters dwindle, and the hopes of a Stewart 
restoration grow less. Finally, the Prince was declared 
to be “‘impossible’’ by all save a few disreputable 
boon companions; and, with the removal or solution 
of the dynastic question, pure Jacobitism passed into 
the limbo of spent political forces. 

But though the axe was laid to the tree of Jacobitism 
by gthe hands of the Stewarts themselves, yet the 
national sentiment with which that cult was so largely 
tinctured survived the ruin of those who had sought 
to turn it to their own advantage. The Union con- 
tinued to bevastly unpopular in Scotland. Some ofthe 
most moving poems of Robert Burns reflect the hostile 
sentiments with which it was regarded by the ma- 
jority of the commonalty of the realm in that poet’s 
days, whilst the liberal notions loosed by the French 
Revolution conspired to preserve a species of political 
succession, whose continuance the genius of our na- 
tional bard had already done so much to ensure. 

Probably, by the people of no other European 
country, were the principles of the French Revolution 
more cordially and generally embraced than they were 
so by those of the Scottish Kingdom. A wide-spread 
sentiment in favour of liberal notions led to the for- 
mation of a strong Republican Party, the success of 
whose designs and endeavours must have brought 
about the collapse of the legislative connexion 
with England. A plot, to seize Edinburgh Castle, 
in which the heads of this party engaged, mis- 
carried; but such was the intensity of the feel- 
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ing aroused by the political doctrines enunciated 
by the French reformers, and so general were the 
discontents created, by the civil consequences of the 
Union measure, that the Scotland of the early years 
of the nineteenth century presented a scene little 
different to that on which the “ managers” and 
“ undertakers ”’ of 1707 had gazed, when they brought 
in their plan to rob their country of its Parliament, 
Affairs continued much in this posture until the 
great Reform Bill agitation came on the carpet. The 
Scottish democracy expected much from that measure, 
and, as usually happens when great expectations are 
indulged, received less than the half of that which 
they regarded as their due, and, beforehand, thought 
bound to accrue to them. About this time it was, 
too, that Scottish Nationalism, pure and simple, began 
to take on new shapes, and to run in channels very 
different to those through which it had hitherto 
coursed. With few exceptions, the leaders of the 
democracy turned “‘ Whimsicals ’—that is to say they 
acted much as did those English Tories of the age 
of George II., who, to qualify themselves for place 
and pension, turned Hanoverians long before the 
cause to which they had formerly professed to adhere 
was undone, or even showed much sign of languishing. 
It may not have been place and pension that caused 
the later conversions of which I speak, but nothing is 


-more plain than that false notions and short views 


lay at their root. These leaders thought that now 
was the battle of reform to be fought at Westminster, 
instead of at home. They became, accordingly, 
“‘ Parliamentarians” and “ Constitutionalists,”’ con- 
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.The Scottish Review 
tinuing, indeed, still to serve the cause of national 
autonomy with their lips, but, for all practical intents 
and purposes, far were their hearts from the land of 
their birth. _ Owing to the influence of these men and 
their like, the centre of political gravity, so far as 
Scotland was concerned, was shifted to Westminster; 
purely industrial questions were urged upon the at- 
tention of the Scottish democracy, and the movement 
in favour of national autonomy took on that purely 
academic complexion and character which it continued 


to wear from those times till the outbreak of the 


present war. — 
In spite, however, of the defection of so large and in- 


fluential a part of the democracy, not a few in Scotland 
shave remained true to original principles. These have 
always been of opinion that the move Westminster- 
wards was a grevious mistake; that the true key to the 
industrial problem in general consists in the re-estab- 
lishment of the Scottish Parliament; and that the 
Scottish people should be beholden to their own efforts, 
not to the condescension or interest of any English 
party or combination of factions, for the boon in which 
the whole country stands in so lively and immediate 
need, namely, self-government. The little success 
achieved by those who have hitherto been fond to 
follow a contrary plan has not been lost sight of by 
those who dispute the wisdom of their methods, 
atraign their measures, and impugn their policy. 
The Nationalists plausibly urge that half the time and 
energy expended in. vainly beating at the doors of 
Westminster for overdue reform and long-delayed 


redress. had much more profitably been spent in — 
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organising Scottish opinion at home, with a view to.a 
general, prompt, and drastic re-assertion of the national . 
rights. Those who are of this opinion say that, 
granting that the English Parliament has the inclina- 
tion, nothing is more plain than that it lacks the power 
to legislate according as the interests of the Scottish 

democracy demand that remedial measures should 
be framed and passed in behalf of the Scottish people. 

They point to Mr. Gladstone, and other eminent 

statesmen, whose opinion was, or is, that the Parlia- 
mentary machine (of Westminster) is “‘ broken down.” . 
It was “ broken- down,” according to expert opinion 

and common belief, long before the war began. Its 

present condition can be more easily imagined than 

described, or gathered from report, than gleaned from 

a press which is nothing -but the-bond-servant of 

ascendancy principles; and what that condition will 

be after the war shall have been brought to a close, 

unless, indeed, the Scottish people go to the rescue and 

relieve that seventy-times-seven congested machine 

of some portion of its crushing load by re-estab- 

lishing our National Parliament, I, for my part, 

shudder to think of. 

There is a homely, if hackneyed, saying to the 
effect that, “’tis an ill wind that blows no one any 
good.” Scotland stands to gain little by this war 
of overblown giants ; but even that little will be as dust 
and ashes thrown upon the wind, unless it teaches our 
democracy to cease palavering and to address itself to 
business. We have many powerful Trade and Labour 
organisations in our midst, some of whose leaders and 
officials, and more of whose lesser lights, have hitherto 
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been frittering away their own and the nation’s time, 
energy, and money in vainly dancing attendance at 
Westminster. This gross humour should be cured ; 
this servile and foolish policy should be reversed ; and in 
place of conduct so little reconcilable with the national 
honour and dignity, and so little agreeable to sound 
policy and statesmanlike measures, there should come a 
clear call to the nation to rise as one man, and—whether 
Westminster be in melting mood or not—compass 
the re-opening of the Scottish Parliament. “Fora 
nation,” says Provost Paradol, “that has known 
greatness and glory theré is no alternative between 
maintaining its old prestige, or sinking into complete 
impotence.” The Scottish democracy is little likely 
to relish, much less to embrace, the latter alternative. 
Nevertheless, it will cost some effort to avoid it. 
England, to apply to that country the language held 
- by Lord Derby of Lord John Russell, “‘ meddles and 
muddles ” most unconscionably, but she is not likely 
to be a hearty and willing subscriber to our endeavours 
to induce her to confine her activities to her own soil, 
or yet to those other ones which the Colonial Govern- 
ments are said to be contemplating, and which have for 
their object the ejecting England, after the War, from 
that exclusive, engrossing, and dominating position which 
she presently occupies in the Anglo-Celtic hegemony. 
But as even Napoleon once yielded to lawful threat 
by sinking, fainting, into the arms of his fellow evil 
intentioners, so, probably, will England collapse when 
brought face to face with a pedple determined to 
recover their ancient national rights. 3 : 
: R. ERSKINE OF MARR. 
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Enter the Celt* 


I. 








T is not a little striking that in the present 
stupendous clash of world forces, the power 
which stands as the protagonist of force and 
aggression should be so emphatically Teu- 
tonic—so much so that to-day the English 
nation fervently cherishes the grateful as- 
surance that it is itself really Anglo-Celtic rather than 
Anglo-Saxon. While‘no one desires to impute to the 
German nation any especially lavish heritage of original 
sin, it remains true that many of the most conspicuous _ 
and representative of its recent writers have strenuously 
striven to identify alike its philosophy and its states- 
craft with the primitive cult of Odin—that its soldiers 
and statesmen have certainly evolved a national policy 
pagan in essence and in spirit. On the other hand, 
Celticism—ever ‘‘ wholly alien to the spirit of aggression 
and conquest,”’ the embodiment of the ideals of human 
freedom and fraternity, always essentially and pro- 
foundly Christian—inspires both France, so _pre- 
ponderantly Celtic, and these Kingdoms with their 
* The entry, or rather re-entry, of the Celt on the great stage 
of European politics has suggested to us the formation of a sym- 
posium in which current opinion as to that matter in each of the 
three Celtic countries shall be adequately voiced. In our trilogy, 
we gladly assign the place of honour to Wales, whose greater 
devotion to national fundamentals entitles her to take precedence, 


in this respect, of either Scotland or Ireland.—Ed., The Scottish 
Review. 
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liberal admixture of Celtic blood, aided by Latin Italy and 
Slav Russia, to withstand tenaciously and, let us hope, 
ultimately triumphantly, the organised might of the 
Central Empires, assisted by Mohammedan Turkey and 
by Bulgaria. Those who have ever perceived in the 
Celtic elements of these Kingdoms a salutary and 
potent factor always making alike for “ sweetness and 
light,” and the rectitude which exalteth a nation— 
Attic grace and Hebrew faith and vision—are justified 
beyond their most sanguine anticipations. Western 
Europe to-day fervently prays that it may be for 
all time Celtic rather than Teutonic, Christian rather 
than Pagan, for such is the dramatic antithesis involved 
in Armageddon. The juxtaposition is not so-sur- 
prising when we remember that ‘ the Teutons only 
received Christianity tardily and in spite of themselves,” 
while Christianity found in the Celtic peoples “a virgin 
soil of a nature analogous to its-own and naturally 
prepared to receive it.” German militarism, with 
ali its appalling ruthlessness, seems to be a tragic 
case of national atavism. 

When the time arrives for indicating in detail 
the basis upon which enduring peace can be once more 
established, and surely it is at hand, it should be in ~ 
especial degree the duty and privilege of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, to see that the ingrained belief 
in the efficacy of physical force, so.apt to overmaster 
the better judgment of the spokesmen of the English 
nation, be relegated to the limbo of discredited Teu- 
tonic superstitions, and to ensure that the future of 
the nations shall rest upon the securer foundations 
of justice and freedom, of respect for nationality and 
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* Enter the Celt 
for international law. In the immediate future, and 
on a scale of unimagined and unimaginable importance, 
the hopes ‘and prospects of humanity rest with the 
inspired democracies of Presbyterian Scotland, of 
Catholic Ireland, of Nonconformist Wales—they have 
each been drawn into this colossal struggle believing 
intensely that its primary issues -are those of National- 
ism, of the fraternity of nations, of permanent peace ; 
and to these fundamental principles they will remain 
unswervingly true, however much righteous anger 
and a most unrighteous avarice may diverge into paths 
of abiding racial hatred, of a sinister and unhallowed 
economic conflict. 

With this conception of the mission of the Celt 
in external affairs, it is natural that immense importance 
should similarly be attached to the part the Celtic 
elements may be expected to play in the development 
alike of the United Kingdoms themselves, and of that 
greater Commonwealth constituted by the continued 
adhesion of the Overseas Dominions to the Mother 
Countries. At the present juncture, it is, perhaps, 
natural that the constitutional position should take 
precedence of economic and social considerations, 
urgent as:the latter obviously are. 

The cordial co-operation of our Overseas kinsmen, 
the zeal with which Nationalist Ireland, reversing the 


traditions of centuries, rallied to the common. flag, 


the unhappy outbreak in Dublin, all combine to 
precipitate finally a Constitutional crisis which was, 
without doubt, in being in August, 1914, for the Home 
Rule Bill, the unsettled relations between the two 
English Chambers, the vaguely adumbrated project of 
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General Federal Devolution—all had made the existing 
situation utterly impossible, as the Buckingham 
Palace Conference implied and demonstrated. The 
confusion which contemporary statesmanship had then 
achieved has since become very much worse confounded, 
as indicated very clearly by the recent abortive at- 
tempt at settlement, so entirely honourable to Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Redmond, and Sir Edward Carson, 
but so little creditable to the statesmanship of Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, and to the loyalty 
and strength of purpose of the Prime Minister. Order 
can really only be evolved out of existing chaos by 
statesmen at long last following the advice so con- 
tinuously pressed upon them by Scottish and Welsh 
Nationalists. 

It is self-evident that the welding of the United 
Kingdoms and the Overseas Dominions into one 
organised and harmonious whole, exerting upon the 
destinies of humanity, particularly in conjunction 
with the United States, an influence potent and 
beneficent beyond conception, can only follow and be 
based upon a drastic separation of the local and 
domestic affairs of these islands from those world-wide 
issues involved in the external relations of the United 
Kingdoms, the Overseas Dominions and other powers, 
great and small. 

In the series of remarkable articles which have 
recently appeared in The Times on “ The Elements 
of Reconstruction,” the writer, treating of the con- 
templated. Imperial Constitution, states: “‘ We believe 
that the development of the present British Parliament 
into an Imperial Parliament with Oversea represen- 
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Enter the Celt 
tatives, together with the relegation of purely English, 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish and Ulster concerns to subordinate 
assemblies, involves the solution of endless squabbles 
between Celt and Saxon, and is the next necessary 
step towards a secure and efficient Empire.” 

Instead of remitting the task to post-war times, 
a more sagaciously-advised Coalition would, at the 
outset, have directed certain of its members not in- 
volved in heavy administrative work—in conjunction 
possibly with statesmen of eminence more or less 
unemployed—to fashion such a scheme of general 
devolution of domestic affairs as would-have combined 
real autonomy with Imperial unity and supervision, 
operating only where intervention was really necessary 
and justifiable. The prospect of the preparation and 
submission of such proposals would almost certainly 
have prevented the ill-starred Dublin rising. The 
remedy for the present situation clearly lies in frankly 
delegating to subordinate legislatures in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, the whole of their domestic con- 
cerns, interpreting the phrase most liberally, leaving 
similar control over the domestic affairs of England 
to the representatives of the English constituencies 
in the House of Commons. 

For the transaction of business common to the 
four countries, together with all Imperial business, 
an elected Senate should be substituted for the present 
derelict Second Chamber, which Senate might well 
constitute the substantial nucleus of the desired Im- 
perial. authority, adding for the transaction of purely 
Imperial business, representatives of the OVerseas 
Dominions. In whatsoever manner this latter phase 
393 
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The Scottish Review 
of'the‘Constitutional problem be solved, it is indubitable 
that here at home, we must forthwith effect a clear 
severance and distinction between Domestic and Im- 
perial business. Practical considerations of the most 
weighty and urgent character accentuate the necessity 
for such action. Economic and social conditions 
after the war will present problems so far-reaching, 
of such immense magnitude and complexity, that: an 
already overburdened House of Commons will present 
a spectacle of utter impotence. The burden of taxation, 
the disorganisation of industry, the problem of em- 
ployment, the maximum development of all our re- 
sources— manufacturing, mining, agricultural — will 
make demands upon the energies of National leaders 
which will make the delegation of Irish; Scottish, and 
Welsh: business to Ireland, Scotland, and Wales a 
matter of the most obvious commonsense. It will, 
incidentally, almost certainly provide a solution of the 
Ulster difficulty. Sir Edward Carson, in the height 
of the controversy,-indicated this as a possible method 
of adjusting matters, and prominent Unionists—in- 
cluding, there is reason to believe, the new Chief 
Secretary—pressed this course upon the Unionist 
leaders immediately prior to the Buckingham Palace 
Conference. 

There is, happily, a very salutary contrast between 
the Scottish and Welsh conceptions of autonomy, 
and that embodied in the Irish Bill—the former are 
based upon the well-justified assumption that the 
Scottish and Welsh nations may safely be trusted to 
manage their own affairs wisely. On the other hand, 
the opposition of Ulster has filied the Irish Bill with 
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limitations and restrictions which goJfargtofdeprive 
autonomy of much of its healing virtue. .- It,junfor- 
tunately, is the case that, while Ireland probably 
most needs autonomy, by reason of its internal divisions 
and the inefficiency of its educational system, it is 
least fitted for the responsibilities and the privileges 
of self-government; but to withhold, or minimise, 
autonomy is but to perpetuate existing deficiencies 
and difficulties. The Bills for the better government 
of Scotland and Wales contemplate in each case Single 
Chamber Legislatures, democratically constituted and 
wielding very wide powers; theoretically, in no wise 
detracting from the authority of Imperial Parliament, 
but in practice probably exerting a final authority in 
all delegated matters. It is on this basis, too, that 
the solution of the Irish problem must be sought. 


For the existing Act, a measure should be substituted - 


of really generous autonomy, providing within the 
limits of the Irish authority itself, rather than at St. 
Stephen’s, the protection desired by and for minorities. 
To achieve this, the first and most elementary step 
would be the provision of adequate representation of 
minorities, to which might be added as contemplated, 
a nominated Senate, sitting and voting, however, 
with the elective representatives—an element which 
might be limited in duration to, say, five or ten years. 


Ulster might quite conceivably waive its objections. 


to a Parliament so constituted, especially if the Act 
contained a provision enabling the entire province of 
Ulster, if it so decided at the initial General Election, 
to constitute a separate Ulster Parliament on similar 
lines. The element of compe would clearly 
395 
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-have disappeared—the advantages and attractions of 
Irish national unity would powerfully operate. It 
réally is the business of Mr. Redmond so to constitute 
the Irish Parliament as to command the confidence 
both of Northern and Southern Protestants and Union- 
ists. Should Ulster unfortunately persist in its separa- 
tist attitude, then the Ulster Legislature must equally 
be made acceptable to Ulster Catholics and Nationalists. 
To ask Imperial Parliament to concern itself with the 
affairs of Ulster apart from Ireland, is really impracti- 
cable, particularly with Scottish and Welsh autonomy 
inevitably imminent. In addition to the relief given 
to the legislative machine, the advocates of Federal 
autonomy perceive in the policy and fruition of the 
labours of a Scottish and a Welsh legislature, immense 
advantage to the body politic generally. Judged by 
the conventional political standards of the past, both 
countries have long been pronouncedly progressive in 
their conceptions of national policy. Left to work 
out its own salvation, Wales with its perfervid idealism, 
would probably prove the New Zealand of these 
islands—courageous and unconventional, fearlessly, 
perhaps audaciously, testing methods which promised 
increased comfort and happiness for its humbler sons 
and daughters. Scotland might move more cautiously, 
but its intensely democratic instincts would not long 
tolerate much that exists to-day that is detrimental 
to the well-being of its thrifty and hard-working 
populace. Ireland, in such large degree a Catholic 
peasant proprietorate, would almost certainly develop 
on relatively Conservative lines. 

As a matter of fact, in agrarian matters, Ireland 
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has long been ruled on lines of maximum deference to 
Irish opinion, with the felicitous outcome of a relatively 
prosperous agriculture. Scotland, in spite of; the 
renown of its agriculturists, has been losing its rural 
population in most disconcerting. proportions, while 
in Wales, a similar movement is masked rather than 
counteracted by the phenomenal growth of our mining 
and industrial districts. It is perhaps in this connec- 
tion that the potentialities and advantages of Scottish 
and Welsh autonomy are most alluring. Scotland 
and Wales alike desire to achieve a rural economy 
which will ensure for the community the maximum 
yield of the soil, security and prosperity for the hus- 
bandman, the retention of our rural population in its 
wholesome and invigorating environment, as well as 
an industrial system more consonant with equity, 
more fruitful in the amenities of life for its workers. 
These very legitimate aspirations are enormously 
emphasised by the economic results of the present 
international struggle. Our common indebtedness 
will necessitate unremitting toil in every department 
of productive activity, and the development of sub- 
marine warfare, if intermittent hostilities are still to 
be ‘the lot of suffering mankind, renders imperative 
that the sustenance of our populations should be ob- 
tained as far as may be from the soil of these countries, 
rather than from abroad. The possibilities of agri- 
cultural development have been admirably demon- 
strated by Denmark, Belgium, and Ireland, all relatively 
small countries. What they have achieved, Scotland 
and Wales, under autonomy, can emulate and con- 
ceivably greatly transcend, with immense advantage 
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to the Scottish and Welsh nations, and to thejUnited 
Kingdoms as a whole. - 

: ¥3In Scotland attention is being very properly }directed 
to afforestation. Wales, too, contains one-third of 
the afforestable area of England and Wales, the precise 
figures being Wales, 1,640,384 acres; and England 
3,093,423 acres. Nothing is better known than that 
afforestation combines very happily with the general 
development of agriculture, provides employment, 
and prospectively meets a need of our mining industries 
which is yearly growing ominously acute. 

Both Scotland and Wales have also in their water- 
power an asset of considerable, though unascertained, 
value. Both Norway and Sweden have a potential 
force of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 horse-power in their 
waterfalls, of which in both cases some 600,000 horse- 
power is utilised. Although the resources of Scotland 
and Wales may not be comparable with those of Nor- 
way and Sweden, it does not by any means follow 
that they are inconsiderable and negligible. 

Similarly it is questionable whether in either case 
the fisheries of Scotland and Wales have attained 
anything like their maximum development. 

Closely related to these matters of rural development 
are the problems which constitute the land question, 
solved more or less in Ireland on the lines of a peasant 
proprietorate, with doubtless differing solutions, ne- 
cessitated by the varying conditions: obtaining in 
Scotland, Wales, and England respectively. 

The limits of State intervention in the three Celtic 
countries may vary considerably. Ireland will pro- 
bably hasten to nationalise its railways, Wales its 
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Enter the Celt 

coal-mines, and, in addition, to promote the extension 
of the public ownership of the soil through its County 
Councils and the Small Holdings movement. Scot- 
land surely will be slow to permit the benefit of 
its great natural resources and public utilities to inure 
mainly to private wealth rather than communal and 
national prosperity. 

In addition to these economic considerations, 
Federal autonomy has a most intimate bearing upon 
the prospective taxation ‘of the United Kingdoms, 
and the allocation to the four countries of their share 
of national indebtedness. The effort of the Treasury 
and the tendency of a Protectionist fiscal system is to 
distribute the burdens of the State in proportion to 
the population ; on the other hand, the tendency of 
the principles of the Super-Tax and the Death Duties, 
introduced by Sir William Harcourt and developed 
by Mr. Lloyd George, is to impose the burden upon 
the shoulders best fitted to bear it. This is just as 
equitable when applied to nations as to individuals, 
and would ‘operate greatly to the benefit of Scotland 
and of Wales The proportions stand thus :— 


Scotland. Wales. 


Population, ee Se 10.52% 5.40 % 
Assessments to Income-tax, 8.91% 3.05 % 


With taxation upon the basis of an annual revenue 
of £300,000,000 against £500,000,000 demanded by 
Mr. M‘Kenna this year, the difference between the 
two bases is very substantial. Scotland would be 
calledupon%to’ pay annually— 
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On the basis of population, ...  £31,560,000 
On the basis of assessment to : 
Income-tax, te sue 26,730,000 





An excess of ‘ite ae £4,830,000 


Wales would similarly be called upon to pay annually— 


On the basis of population, ... £16,200,000 
On the basis of assessment to 
Income-tax, a i £9,150,000 





An excess of ved me £7,050,000 


It is only on the lines of federal autonomy that 
these burdens can, and will, be equitably adjusted. 
It is, of course, also notorious that the finance of the 
Government of Ireland Bill has become really irre- 
levant to the present and prospective situation. 

Under all the circumstances, the representatives 
of Scotland and Wales will not only be fully justified, 
but. will render a conspicuous public service to the 
entire community by forthwith formulating and forcing 
upon the attention of the Westminster Parliament 
measures providing for the establishment of National 
Legislatures in Scotland and Wales at the termination 
of the war, and concurrently with the creation of the 
Irish Legislature. This should be done in friendly 
co-operation with dll the representatives of Ireland, and 
should be consistent with, and dovetailed into, such a 
reconstruction of the Irish proposals as will strongly 
tend to ensure the national unity of Ireland. - 

As a matter of fact, such a line of action would also 
simultaneously be immensely conducive to the es- 
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tablishment of more intimate relations with the Over- 
seas Dominions, and the settlement of the outstanding 
dispute between Lords and Commons. 

Under autonomy, we might confidently look for- 
ward to enormous advances in the educational de- 
velopment of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, the two 
latter strenuously striving to overtake ‘their more 
highly privileged sister. In Wales, we are unalterably 
resolved that our educational system, which at the 
present moment we are carefully reconsidering and 
closely overhauling, shall take the fullest cognisance 
of, and be based upon, our Cymric language and 
literature, embodying traditions which for nearly ten 
centuries spread over the whole of Europe, and which 
alone explain our almost miraculous national per- 
sistence. .- We are determined that our sons and 
daughters shall not be unacquainted with Taliensin’s 
mystic lore, with the inimitable artistry of Davydd 
ap Gwilym, with the Miltonic majesty of Goronwy 
Owen, with Ceiriog, the Burns of Wales, with the 
seraphic Islwyn, the Seer of the Unseen—instinct 
with the beauty of Nature, the tragedy and pathos of 
human vicissitude, the ampler diviner content of the 
ethereal sphere spiritual. 

Scotland and Ireland have lost incalculably by their 
so large disuse of their ancient speech, by the compara- 
tive neglect of their old world literature, resulting in, 
some considerable measure of intellectual denationalisa- 
tion. Nations, like individuals, best grow in mental 
and moral stature by fidelity to their own instincts and 
traditions, rather than by the assimilation of the ex- 
traneous and incongruous qualities of other nationali- 
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ties, however powerful, successful, and aggressive. 
Shakespeare’s sagacious counsel, ““ To thine own self 
be true,” is just as applicable to nations as to indi- 
viduals. : 
Envisaging its future under autonomy, Scotland 
may, however, well draw much imspiration from a 
highly honourable historic past, illumined by the lives 
of sovereigns, statesmen, and national leaders of truly 
heroic mould, from intellectual triumphs in the world 
of literature and philosophy, from the services, weighty 
and conspicuous, of its sons at home and abroad, alike 
in the annals of internal statesmanship and Overseas 
development. Wales may justly dwell upon the 
marvellous retention of its ancient tongue and national 
individualism in such intimate and long-continued 
association with its powerful neighbour, and may 
recall the services to the common greatness embodied 
in the co-operation of the Welsh Princes with the Barons 
in the days of Magna Charta, with Simon de Montfort 
in the establishment of the English Parliament, the 
contribution of the virile Tudor dynasty, and the 
robust Cromwell, the part played in literature by its 
incomparable Mabinogion, in economics by Robert 
Owen of Newton. Nor should the Principality ignore 
the part its more conspicuous sons are enacting 
to-day in these islands, the Overseas Dominions, and 
the Great Republic of the West, while Ireland, with 
all its genius, may readily find in its age-long vicissi- 
tudes and suffering the magic—and surest—source of 
eventual national triumph. 
It is by no means unduly sanguine to anticipate 
that by differing methods, born of a common inspira- 
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tion, these Celtic countries may quickly per not 
merely material prosperity, widely and equitably dis- 
tributed, but intellectual culture, wholly characteristic 
and opulent in graces—the natural heritage of the 
Celtic tempefament—national and spiritual leadership, 
which can only come of the rarer gifts of imagination 
and intuition so conspicuously denied to-day to the 
Teutonic race. Their services and influence will not 
be confined either to their own countries or to the 
United Kingdoms, but should serve to inspire the greater 
Commonwealth with ideals soaring much above the 
sordid commercialism so apt to beset even the most 
enlightened democracies. 

Possibly our sternest test may be a good deal more 
imminent. In fighting Teutonism, England has with 
regrettable alacrity discarded some of its most cherished 
traditions, and, guided largely by reactionary elements 
amongst its Allies, appears eager to enter upon an 
embittered and squalid commercial struggle after the 
conclusion of peace—absolutely fatal to every ideal 
it has so fervently proclaimed. With all his gifts of 
imagination, the Celt will’ be profoundly. reluctant to 
contemplate a world reconstructed on lines of permanent 
racial antagonism, of perpetual Sn: conflict, . of 
recurring Armageddons. 

His vision will perceive the promise of abiding - 
peace, of human fraternity, of enduring international 
amity, rather in a settlement which, while based upon 
the fullest recognition of the rights of nationalities, 
large and small alike, will provide in the first place for 
the fullest freedom -of commercial intercourse between 
both Allies, Neutrals, and the hostile Powers, for to. 
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Democracies everywhere tariffs are always the. in- 
sidious device of the plutocrat enemy; in the second 
place for drastic mutual and progressive disarmament ; 
and in the third place, for the effective enforcement 
of international law, primarily by moral suasion, 
enforced by commercial and economic pressure, ren- 
dering any ultimate recourse to physical force so remote 
as to be negligible. Possibly it needs Celtic imagina- 
tiveness to envisage so beneficent an outcome to a 
tragedy so colossal as the present conflict, but the 
magnitude of the losses in priceless lives and in material 
treasure sustained by the Nations, render any less 
adequate result grievously disproportionate to the 
suffering imposed upon the democracies of Europe 
by their ill-starred Sovereigns and Statesmen. Renan 
writes of a Celtic Messianism, of the ‘‘ profound sense 
of the future and of the Eternal destinies of his race 
which has ever borne up the Cymry and kept him young 
still besides his conquerors who have grown old ”’— 
of the fashion in which little peoples dowered with 
imagination revenge themselves on their conquerors ; 
“strong inwardly, weak outwardly, they protest, 


“they exult, a strife unloosing their might, rendering 


them capable of miracles.” The great Breton claims ° 
“nearly all great Appeals to the Supernatural are 
due to peoples hoping against all hope. Who shall 
say what in our times has fermented in the bosom of 
the most stubborn, the most powerless of nationalities 
—Poland. Israel in humiliation dreamed of the 
spiritual conquest of the world, and the dream has 
come to pass.” May not Erin, the Niobe of the 
Nations, unite with Scotia and Cambria, each to-day 
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mourning, like Rachel, for gallant sons who are not ; 
in leading the greater nations into the green pastures 
of international unity and concord, where Slav and 
Teuton, Latin and Celt, shall forget all differences in | 
their common humanity, in the Fatherhood of God 
—the resultant Brotherhood of Man. : 


EDWARD T. JOHN. 
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Scottish Commerce after the War 


HE appointment of .a Committee to con- 
sider the commercial and industrial 
policy to be adopted by the Triple 
Monarchy after the war, is timely and 
significant. It indicates. that the 

Government has at last awakened to the fact that a 
new commercial era will dawn in Europe on the out- 
break of Peace, and that industrial conditions will be 
permanently modified by the terrific upheaval of the 
past two years. Social and international relations 
will never be quite the same again. It is true that 
Scotsmen will regard the composition of the Committee 
with some misgivings. English apostles of an anti- 
quated and discredited Protection are well represented ; 
English Coal and Iron magnates will sit on the Com- 
mittee side by side; the working classes of England 
have been placated by the appointment of two re- 
presentatives of Labour (of the type which may be 
relied upon never to kick over the traces), but the 
progressive movements of Scotland have been entirely 
overlooked, and that too, by a Prime Minister who 
owes his place in the House of Commons to the loyalty 
of a Scottish working-class constituency. Even the 
commercial interests of Scotland can scarcely be said 
to be adequately represented by the appointment of 
Lord ‘Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
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will ‘‘ hae the guidin’ o’t”” so far as Scottish opinion 


on the Committee is concerned. At the same time, 


the questions which the Committee are to consider 
have a direct and vital bearing on the future of our 
country’s commerce, and it is necessary that the whole 
problem of trade after the war should be thoroughly 
investigated from the Scottish point of view. 
: Among economists and financiers there is, I find, 
an amazing diversity of opinion as to the effect of 
the war on the industrial life of these kingdoms. Sir 
Leo Chiozza Money, who was wont to be regarded as 
one of the foremost exponents of the economic creed 
of Liberalism, declares that ‘‘ Given the additional 
stimulus of British activities which wiser investment 
would produce, there would be a very great addition 


to the British national income. . We may count, | 


without undue optimism upon a rapid rise in the 
national income to fully 3000 millions a year, ac- 
companied by a more equitable distribution than now 


obtains. So far from luxury disappearing, it will. 


become more widespread. Just as tea, once a luxury, 
has come to be regarded as almost a necessity of life 
for the poor and the very poor, we may expect to see 


many forms of amusement which before the war were. 


the perquisite of a few, become commonplaces of 
the majority.” “‘ The sum of the matter is,” concludes 
Sir Leo, “‘ that there is no ground for apprehension 
as to the national future because of the economic 
results of this war.” | 

Luxury more widespread! No ground for appre- 


hension! © These nations will gain immeasurably !. 
If that were indeed so there would be a very strong. 
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argument in favour of continuing the war as a kind of 
permanent industry! But this optimistic view of the 
future is not confined to the Liberal politician, whose 
knighthood was one of the mysteries of a recent batch 
of birthday honours.. One sapient commentator in 
a Dundee journal says :—‘ Industry will take a new 
lease of life as a result of this war, and the work, wages, 
and general prosperity that will come to us will only 
be limited by our inability or unwillingness to relax 
our restrictive customs and give up out-of-date theory 
and practice. Employment in this country will be 
abundant in any case, and it will be superabundant 
if we lay ourselves out to obtain a good proportion 
of the trade Germany will lose—has already lost in 
fact.” The view of this school of super-optimists 
evidently is that the remaking of Belgium, the re- 
storation of the houses, bridges, railways, and public 
buildings, which have been blown to pieces in France 
and Serbia, and Poland—the repairing of the ravages 
of war will create a spell of unprecedented industrial 
activity. The first line financial defences of the enemy . 
countries will have already been battered down, and 
the advent of peace and the capture of German trade 
will be followed—as one commercial tipster in a 
Scottish newspaper puts it—by “ an industrial boom 
which will eclipse all activities of a like character 
hitherto experienced in this country.” 

Here again one is tempted to remark that if this 
is the outcome of the wholesale destruction of property 
in the war-ravaged regions, the periodic devastation 
of the civilised world might well be commended to 
our political economists as a. brand new solution of 
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the problem of unemployment. Nay, more! Such 
is the topsy-turvy nature of the existing industrial 
arrangements that there is a certain element of 
plausibility in the fantastic predictions of the super- 
optimists. It must not be forgotten that the Golden 
‘Age of English agriculture came almost immediately 
after war and plague and pestilence, which swept away 
an even larger proportion of the population than the 
present conflict is likely to do. 

More sobering, however, than these fantastic pre- 
dictions—and it is to be feared more in harmony with 
the stern facts of the industrial situation—is the view 
of Mr. F. W. Hirst, one of the ablest and most clear- 
sighted of writers on financial and economic questions. 
In the course of an address to the Leeds centre of the 
Institute of Bankers, Mr. Hirst commented on what 
he termed the lamentable optimism of the public 
regarding the financial situation. 


The public (he said) see in most parts of England and Scotland 
unexampled prosperity, the buzz of machinery, the hum of industry, 


wages in some branches rising faster even than prices, women and > 


children able to earn better wages than ever before in our history. 
No wonder if the average man or woman is unable to understand 
that all this activity, all these signs of prosperity, are part of an 
illusory, fictitious, temporary war boom, which must end in a long 
period of commercial misery, followed at last, if we are lucky, by a 
slow and painful recovery. 

‘A long period of commercial misery followed, 
if we are lucky, by a slow and painful recovery!” 
Certainly if the lessons of history are to be relied on, 
Mr. Hirst’s view is more likely to be the correct one. 
If the aftermath of the Napoleonic wars, of the Crimean 
war, or even of the South African war is to be repeated 
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on a colossal scale, all the belligerent nations will be 
faced with a severe and crucial ordeal on the cessation 
of hostilities: Certainly, if the commercial misery 
which Mr. Hirst predicts is to be avoided it will be 
necessary to take prompt and concerted action in order 
to make the transition from war conditions to peace 
conditions as smooth and harmonious as possible. 
The resources of these kingdoms must also be organised 
as effectively for purposes of peace as they have been 
organised for war. 

Meanwhile, however, it is with the prospects of 
Scottish commerce after the war that we are mainly 
concerned. In order to obtain a clear grasp of the 
situation, it will be necessary— 


(1)—To examine the position of Scottish commerce 
immediately before the outbreak of the war, 
and to ascertain the effects of this world- 
upheaval on our leading national industries. 


(2)—To consider the possibility of developing closer 
commercial relations between Scotland and 
the nations on the Continent—particularly 
France and Russia. 


(3)—To glance briefly at the probable effect of the 
war on German industry, and at the probable 
position of the Central Empires in the race 
for the world’s markets. 


(4)—To consider whether Scotland will gain or 
lose by participating in. the threatened 
commercial war. 





Scottish Commerce after the War- 
(5)—To consider what steps should be taken to 
develop existing industries, to establish new 


industries where necessary, and to encourage 
Scottish commercial enterprise. 


Scotland is now one of the principal manufacturing 
nations of the world, and has thus a direct and vital 
interest in the after-war trade policy of the Allies, 
The magnitude of her principal. industries may be 
gathered from the following table which gives a sum- 
mary of the returns received under the Census of 
Production Act of 1906, so far as they relate to Scot- 
Jand :— 











Industry. 





Mines (including shale oil works), 
Iron and steel factories, ues 
Jute, linen, and hemp, 
eering factories, .. 6 

Shipbuilding and marine engineering, 
Building and contracting works, a 
Bread and biscuit workshops, 
Woollen and worsted factories, och 
Clothing, handkerchief, and ents te 
Grain milling factories, & 
Timber factories and workshops, 
Brewing and malting factories, 
Paper-making factories, se - 
Railway construction, repairs, and 

maintenance, es oe oes 
Gas und 
Printing and bookbinding, as 
Bleaching, dyeing, and printing, 
Sugar and Glucose, 
Spirit distilling, 
Cotton factories, 
Fish-curing, sé 
Wrought iron and steel tube factories, 
Leather factories, oe 
Cocoa, cons. and fruit pre- 


serving, 
Chemicals, va 
Local authorities, cae 
Bottling factories, etc., os 
Factories engaged in the printing and 
publishing of en oes 
Furniture, etc., 
Bacon-curing factories, 
Boot and shoe factories, 


Railway carriage and wagon building, 
Laundry and cleaning and dying, ... 
Seed crushing Bia a ao 

Oil factories, + 

Lace factories, 

Miscellaneous, ... 


Total, 
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These figures indicate clearly not only the magni- 
tude and diversity of the manufacturing industries of 
Scotland, but also their comparative importance’ in 
relation to the commerce of the Triple Monarchy. 
The gross output of Scotland was £208,000,000,. or 
11.8 per cent. of the total for the United Kingdoms, 
and more than ‘three times the value of the output of 
Ireland. The net output of Scottish industries was 
{87,000,000, or 12.2 per cent, of the aggregate for the 


the net output of -Ireland.* 

The importance of Scotland’s commercial position 
is further emphasised by the various returns of the 
Board of Trade.. The imports into Scottish ports in 
1914 were valued at*£47,837,053, and the exports at 
£45,315,063, leaving an apparent excess of imports 
to the extent of £2,521,990. The value of the direct 
imports in 1913 was £56,117,600, and of the exports 
£54,584,500. The external commerce of Scotland is, 
however, far greater than these returns would appear 


foreign produce and manufactured goods are imported 


products are exported through the same channels, 
* and do not appear in the Board of Trade returns so 
far as they relate to Scotland. In order to obtain an 
accurate estimate of the value of the commerce of 
Scotland it is necessary to examine the figures relating 
to the coast-wise trade. From the Statement of the 
* This aspect of Scotland's economic position is very fully 
discussed in an able“paper contributed by Mr. Edgar Crammond, 
to the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for January, 1912. 
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Navigation and Shipping of the United Kingdoms, it 
appears that the tonnage of the coast-wise shipping 
which entered Scottish ports in 1913 was 9,888,492 - 
the shipping cleared from Scottish ports was 9,469,884 
tons. 

At an estimated value of {8 per ton, the Coast-wise 
Shipping trade of Scotland thus represents an aggregate 
of £154,867,000. Adding this to the value of the 
foreign trade already ascertained, we find that the 
value of the seabound trade of Scotland in 1913 reached 
the substantial sum of £265,500,000. Even this 
figure, however, does not represent the full extent 
. Of the external trade of Scotland. There ’s still to 
be included the exports and imports carried by means 
of the railways to and from English ports. There 
is no satisfactory method of calculating the value of 
this trade, but it may be safely put at fully 50 per cent. 
of the coast-wise trade—say {£80,000,000. It isa 
very moderate estimate therefore to put the aggregate 
value of the external trade of Scotland immediately 
before the outbreak of the war at £340,000,000 per 
annum.* 

It will be necessary now, for the purpose of our 
inquiry, to examine the relative importance of the 
European markets from the point of view of Scottish 
commerce, and to consider whether our country is 
likely to gain or lose by the re-shuffling of trade re- 
lations that will almost inevitably follow the war. 


* In this calculation I have adopted, with one or two trivial 
variations, the method employed by Mr. Crammond, in estimating — 
the value of Scottish commerce in 1910, as set forth in the statistical’ _ 
paper already referred to. | 


. 
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Scottish Commerce after the War — 


The following table shows the value of the trade 
between the United Kingdoms and the principal 
belligerent nations for the year 1913 :—* 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOMS. 


(Value). 

From Russia, ... i £40,270,539 
: Germany ... iis 80;411,057 - 
Belgium, af See 23,382,268 

Prateé;- << 5.0 5a 46,352,718 

Italy, im es 8,127,213 
Austria-Hungary, 7,705,949 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOMS. 


To Russia, ... ics £18,102,683 
Germany, sie 40,677,030 
France, ... as 28,932,988 
Belgium, ... me 13,239,733 
Austria-Hungary, ... 4,480,768 


These -figures scarcely call for comment. It will 
be seen that among all the great European powers 
Germany was by far our best customer. Indeed, 
with the exception of the United States, there is no 
other country with which our trade relations have 
been so close, and the rivalry at the same time so keen. 
That trade rivalry will be bitterer than ever when the 
great powers of Europe cease to devote all their energies 
to purposes of destruction, and turn their attention 

* I take the year 1913 for this purpose, because, strictly speaking, 


it was the last normal trade year before the war. In the closing 
months of 1914, trade with enemy countries was of course completely 
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to the more peaceful realm of commerce, but it may be 
confidently predicted that not in this decade will the 
trade between these islands and Germany be so large 
as it has been in the past. Both Germany and the 
Triple Monarchy will-have to seek fresh markets to 
take the places of those that have been lost, and 
naturally the commercial classes of Scotland are 
turning their attention to the allied nations and 
in particular to the vast, but in great part, un- 
developed resources of Russia. Before discussing 
this aspect of the question, however, it will be necessary 
to examine in some detail the possibilities of the 
threatened commercial war against Germany. 
_ And now—speaking in quite unofficial language, 
as Thomas Carlyle would have said—what is likely 
to be the net upshot of this campaign for the capture 
of German trade? So far as the people of the Allied 
nations are concerned, it may be readily conceded 
that German goods will be tabooed as far as possible 
for many long years tocome. The dictates of human 
nature in this respect are hardly to be denied. It is 
scarcely to be expected that the friends and relatives 
of Scottish fishermen, who have been killed at sea 
while engaged in their peaceful avocation, will be 
eager to purchase German nets, cables, or anchors 
after the war is over. It is an outrage on national 
sentiment to see portraits of the “‘ honoured dead” 
—Scottish lads who fell in the field of battle—fitted 
up in frames “‘ made inGermany.” The indignation at 
certain German methods of warfare assuredly leans to 
virtue’s side. So far as this hostility to Germany 
and things German leads to resuscitation of home 
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industries and the better development of Scottish 
commerce, the result will be all to the good. But 










arge there is another aspect of the question. Germany, 
the before the war, was, as we have seen, one of our best 
3 to customers. It is scarcely likely that we will be able 
and to say that again for some time to come, even though 
are the peace between Germany and the United Kingdoms 
and is cemented by a new “scrap of paper.”’ So long as 
un- the “‘Gott Strafe England” spirit prevails in- the 
ing Fatherland, in Austria, in Bulgaria, and in Turkey, 
ary the Allies stand to lose as much as they. will gain by 





the war. There will be a reshuffling of the trade 
relations between the belligerent nations, but Germany, 





















ge, France, Russia, Italy—all the Great Powers of Europe— 
ely will be seriously impoverished as a result of the most 
ure stupendous campaign in human history, and will 
ied be much less able to purchase Scottish goods than 
led in the happier days before the war-cloud fell like = 
ble a blight on Western civilisation. All our best European 
an customers—to reduce the matter to its lowest com- 
is mercial level—will be seriously impoverished as a result 
7es of the war, and their purchasing power will be materi- 
ea ally reduced for many years to come. 

be It may be true, of course, that the people of France 
ors and Belgium will purchase their granite memorials 
al to commemorate fallen heroes from Aberdeen rather 
a than from German firms, as they did formerly—it 
ed would be amazing were it -otherwise—but, on the 
at other hand, if the people of Germany say ‘‘ Gott 
to Strafe Scottish herrings” the North East Neuk of 
ry Scotland will have gained very little by the transaction. 






That in-a nutshell sums up the situation so far as the 
belligerent nations themselves are concerned. 
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It is quite true that in Belgium, in North France, 
in Serbia, and in Poland, there will be a very great 
amount of work to be done in reconstructing the bridges 
and roadways, in rebuilding the ruined farm-houses, 
and even in replanting. the forests that have been 
levelled to the ground by the devastating artillery fire. 
The great Scottish and English engineering industries 
will naturally be called upon to assist in that work 
of reconstruction. There was, as may be remembered, 
a large demand for the products of these Kingdoms 
at the time when France was engaged in a similar 
task in 1871. But, neither from an economic, nor 
from a financial, point of view was France at that time 
so exhausted as all the belligerent nations will be 
when the present war is over. Moreover, repairing 
the ravages of war can scarcely be regarded as a wealth- 
creating process. If that were so, then, as I have 
said, the periodic devastation of Europe might be 
profitably undertaken as new and remunerative work 
for the unemployed. 

The truth is, that while making good the ravages 
of ‘war will provide work, it will not create wealth ; 
it will at best merely result in a brief spurt of industry 
as fictitious as the boom of “ war work” which we 
are at present experiencing. Nay, more. The 
re-making of Belgium and France and Poland will 
necessitate the raising of further large loans—not 
Government loans in every case, it may be but big 
commercial loans nevertheless—loans we may rest 
assured at a substantially higher rate of interest 
than the present Government Bonds. And _ this 
high rate of interest will react on other industrial 
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investments. In other words the coming of peace, 
and the relaxation of the Government restrictions 
on the creation of new capital, will be followed by 
another period of “dear money.” That is to say 
the international financiers see in the new situation 
an opportunity of getting a bigger slice than formerly 
of the products of the nation’s industry. All this 
cannot fail to have a depressing effect on the normal 
commercial life of the country, for the money that is 
blown away in gunpowder, or even devoted to making 
good the waste of war, cannot, of course, be available— 
as would otherwise have been the case—for productive 
enterprises at home. 

If the trade boom is to come; we must look for it, 
therefore, in a vastly increased trade with neutral 
nations. - And what is the situation in that respect ? 
We will be handicapped as a result of our unprecedented 
military expenditure by an additional war tax of 8 
or 8} per cent. on all the goods manufactured in these 
Kingdoms.* - Germany, of course, will be similarly 


* The national income of the Triple Monarchy is estimated by 
statisticians at approximately {2,400,000,000. As a result of the 
war, the national debt will be increased by probably £2,000,000,000. 
On the later Bonds the rate of interest is 5 per cent—say £95,000,000, 
taking the war debt all over. Sound finance demands the repay- 


ment by means of the sinking fund of at least 1 or 2 per cent. of the” 


dead-weight debt every year—say {30,000,000 or £40,000,000. 
National honour demands just, even generous, treatment of those 
who are broken in the wars, and of the dependants of those who 
have fallen. To this must be added, it is to be feared, a substantial 
increase in the annual cost of the Army and Navy. The net 
cost of all these additional items can scarcely be less than£200,000,000 
—one-twelfth of the entire income of the three Kingdoms. That, 
00 1 Rs See eee 8 23 08 BT pe geet: on the industrial 
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burdened, but it is difficult to see how that fresh tax 
will help us to meet the increasing competition of great 
neutral manufacturing nations like the United Statas. 
Is it not possible that we have here a Twentieth century 
version of the dogs and the bone? _ Readers, of course, 
will remember the story—how two wrangling mastiffs 
fought for a bone until they could tear each others 
throats no longer, then when both were exhausted 
by the struggle a mongrel cur slipped in and snapped 
up the coveted prize. The wisdom of Aisop did not 
die with him. The fable may not be quite compli- 
mentary to neutrals, but its application to the existing 
situation is obvious. Already, indeed, American 
manufacturers are sending to the United Kingdoms 
large quantities of goods which we formerly purchased 
from Germany and Austria—lead-pencils, crayons, 
gloves, picture-frames, and a host of miscellaneous 
articles of that kind; in addition, ‘of course, to the 
huge cargoes of war materials which, with benevolent 
neutrality, dollar-grabbing manufacturers are selling, 
directly and indirectly, to all the belligerent nations. 
Japan is also making a not unsuccessful effort to capture 
the Christmas toy trade, formerly \ery largely in 
German hands. That the enterpri:ing business men 
of both these countries are establishing themselves in 
neutral markets is undoubtedly true, for Germany 
and the United Kingdoms, in the meantime, have 
grimmer work in hand. 





output of these islands. Soould the war last another year there 
need be no surprise though the additional annual expenditure 
reaches £300,000,000, equivalent to a tax of 12 per cent. on the 
industries of the country. ; 
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There is another aspect of the commercial war 
against Germany, however, which must be seriously 
considered. Let us assume that the Allies are suc- 
cessful in the threatened boycott of German and 
Austrian goods; that, by means of a crushing tariff, 
products of enemy origin are excluded from France, 
Belgium, Russia, Italy, and the whole Anglo-Celtic 
Empire. It is a big assumption, of course, for 
Russia is Germany’s nearest and most important 
market, just as the Central Empires form a pro- 
fitable outlet for Russia’s surplus wheat and agri- 
cultural produce. This exchange of products has 
been to the mutual advantage of both nations, 
and it is expecting a great deal of our Eastern ally 
to ask that it should be permanently suspended, or 
even seriously restricted. It is as certain as anything 
in human life can be that the perfectly natu-al com- 
mercial relations between Russia and Germany will be 
gradually resumed, under normal tariff regulations, 
on the “ outbreak of peace.” Human nature, after 
all, cannot be controlled entirely by the edicts of the 
Allies’ Economic Conference, and under normal con- 
ditions the war-‘‘ hate” quickly evaporates unless 
fostered by a malignant press campaign or encouraged 
by foolish and mischievious restrictions on inter- 
national trade under the guise’of a commercial war. 
Witness the friendly, even cordial relations which have 
rapidly sprung up between Russia and Japan. 

Assuming, however, that the threatened boycott 
of German goods is successful, what effect is that likely 
to have on the world’s trade? Two things will cer- 
tainly happen :—firstly, the rapid extension of German: 
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commercial: influence in Sweden, Norway, Holland, 
and other neutral countries, and secondly, the sys- 
tematic “ dumping” of German goods in the great 
neutral markets. In other words, the boycotted 
nations would be compelled to export on a large scale 
to neutrals, thus becoming more formidable competitors 
with the trade of the Allies. This point is put very 


effectively by Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P., one of 
the ablest of the modern apostles of Free Trade :— 


Let us consider for a moment what is implied in restricting 
the defeated belligerents to the neutral markets of the world and 
their own. The former are, broadly speaking—(1) the United 
States, (2) Central and South America, (3) China, (4) Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. As regards 
ourselves it seems clear that no probable increase in our trade with 
our Allies would make negligible for us either (1) a considerable 
forestalling of our trade in these markets by the desperate efforts 
of a Germany which could in no way redeem her species and scrip 
than by selling there at any price ; or (2) Such a depression in the 
trade of these countries as must result from the continuous industrial 
stagnation of Germany. Our choice, in short, would be between 
having our own trade restricted by forced under-selling in the 
neutral markets on the part of Germany, and having it restricted 
by decline in their purchasing power through collapse of their trade 
with her.... — 

Her (Germany’s) trade with the neutrals will be resumed, 
though neither for her nor the rest of us will prosperous trade on 
the old scale be speedily recoverable. Do what we will, the world’s 
total production cannot soon recover the old level, and luxury 
produce, in particular, will long have to be restricted for sheer lack 
of purchasing power... . 

Not only can there be no prospect of success from a policy 
aiming at the continuous industrial paralysis of a naturally industrial 
State like Germany ; there is a plain economic certainty that such 
a policy will injure the nations who attempt it. The interest of 
the Allies, however disenchanting be the discovery, is ultimately 


consonant with the industrial interest of Germany, simply because. 
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d, all the nations of the world are industrially conditioned by each- 
IS- other, and the misery of the one affects the rest. And it is probably 
at much better for mankind as a whole that it is so. 
ed Thus, in a few pregnant sentences, Mr. Robertson 
le exposes the economic fallacy underlying the mere- 
rs tricious idea of an economic war against Germany. 
ry Commercial rivalry, of course, there will be, keener 
of in all likelihood than in the pre-war days; indeed it is 
practically certain that whether Germany is ‘‘ beaten 
to a frazzle’’ or whether the war ends in an indecisive 
> “ draw,” the Central Empires with their great natural 
ad resourcés, and their industrious and well-educated 
al, population, will be more formidable competitors 
ds than ever before in the great markets of the world.* 
° All this, it is scarcely necessary to say, is no reason 
ts whatever why leaders of industry in Scotland—and 
ip in England as well—should not prepare energetically 
he for a strenuous trade.campaign after the war. What 
“ I am urging is simply that t not be misled b 
ss ging is simply that we must no mis y 
s the wild-cat schemes of the English jingoes and allow 
d the nations to be hustled into a short-sighted and 
le mischievous policy of economic war. 
There is admittedly considerable scope for the 
development of trade relations with France and Russia. 
's * Since I penned these words I have had occasion to read 
y Mr. H: M. Hyndman’s new book on The Future of Democracy. 1 
k was agreeably surprised to find that the veteran Social Democrat, 
by quite a different process of reasoning, had arrived at practically 
y the same conclusions as I have set forth above. Mr. Hyndman 
1 says :—‘‘ After the war, allowing a comparatively short period for 
h national recovery, Germany will, I am confident, become a more 
f formidable competitor than ever.” That, of course, was not what 
y the English jingoes said when the great Powers of Europe were 
e, stampeded into war. 
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A memorandum, prepared by the Anglo-Celtic Consul 
General at Moscow, and published in a recent isstie of 
the Board of Trade Journal, states that in 1913 Russia’s 
imports from abroad were valued at £145,000,000, 
and that of these Germany supplied ‘nearly 50 per 
cent., while the United Kingdoms supplied 13 per 
cent. Apart altogether from the two-edged weapon 
of economic war, Scotland and England ought to be 
able to increase that modest 13 per cent. very sub- 
stantially. _The-war has caused a revulsion of feeling 
against Germany, and with foresight and enterprise 
there will assuredly be a greatly increased volume of 
trade between Russia and the United Kingdoms in 
the near future. But enterprise and foresight there 
must be, as well as Statesmanlike management on the 
part of the Government. Scotland is very favourably 
situated geographically for participating in that in- 
creased trade, and judicious enterprise on the part of 
our business men would speedily be repaid. Russia 
is only at the beginning of its development, and every- 
one who has visited the country is impressed with its 
enormous natural resources. The language difficulty 
will have to be squarely faced, for even the new friend- 
ship between the Triple Monarchy and our Eastern 
Ally would not long endure the slovenly unbusiness- 
like system of issuing trade circulars in English com- 
mercial jargon for distribution in Moscow and Petrograd. 

Mr. George Hall (of Messrs. W. Leslie & Coy., 


_Shipbrokers, Aberdeen), in the course of a practical 


business-like address.to the Aberdeen Chamber of 

Commerce, urged that instead of a large number of 

people endeavouring to acquire a smattering of Russian 
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—which is by no means an easy language to master— 
a number of Scottish students should be picked 
é6ut and sent over to Russia to learn the language 
on the spot.. They would also be expected to study 
the business methods of Russia and master the general 
details of the system of commerce. Ultimately they 
might be appointed by Scottish business firms—either 
singly or jointly—to act as agents. The suggestion 
has much to commend it. It is practical and business- 
like. Preferably Gaelic speakers, because Gaelic 
is a good “key” to Russian, and, indeed, all 
Continental languages, should be sent to Russia. 
It is exceedingly doubtful, however, whether work 
of this kind can be wisely left to the voluntary 
efforts, however commendable, of private business 
firms. . It is just such work as this that should be 
undertaken by a Scottish Board of Trade, and the 
many big problems with which the leaders of Scottish 
industry will be confronted after the war, provide a 
very strong argument in favour of the creation of such 
a body. The importance of Scottish commerce war- 
rants it. If our trade is to expand and prosper, it 
is necessary that it should be fostered and looked 
after by those who are most directly interested in it— 
the people of Scotland. The creation of a Scottish 
Board of Trade—pending the complete emancipation 


of our country from Anglo-Saxon domination—would ~ 


de much to foster and develop Scottish trade, and at 


_ no time will there be more urgent need for such a 


body than during the critical period immediately 
after the war. Such a Board could rendef invaluable 
Services in promoting the interests of Scottish commerce 
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in allied and neutral countries. This work might be 
further supplemented by a more enterprising policy 
on the part of our official representatives in foreign 
countries. Sir Edwin Pears, in his recently-published 
book, Forty Years at Constantinople, mentions the 
significant fact that none of the responsible officials 
at the English Embassy at Constantinople were 
familiar with the Turkish language. The German 
Embassy, on the other hand, was in close touch with 
the commercial life of Turkey, and was a powerful 
medium for the promotion of German trade and the 
advancement of German interests. 

But Governmental machinery, however efficient, 
is not of itself sufficient to ensure success and prosperity. 
There must be, on the part of Scottish. business men, 
energy and foresight and readiness to adapt themselves 
to new conditions and to anticipate the needs of the 
new customers whom it is hoped to capture. It 
would be well to consider, for example, whether the 
time has not come when a clean sweep should be made 
of the antiquated and complicated system of English 
weights and measures. That is particularly necessary 
if we are materially to extend our trade with the 
Continent. I remember quite recently hearing a 
Scottish granite merchant, who was tendering for an 


important Paris contract, anathematising with hearty . 


vigour the French system of measurement, -and, I 
imagine, inwardly marvelling at the obtuseness of the 
 furriner”’ who did not state his requirements in 
feet and inches, oblivious of the fact that the metric 
system has now been adopted by three-fourths of the 
population of the civilised world. A Belgian granite 
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Scottish Commerce after the War 
merchant declared recently that never again would 
he stock a German-made memorial; his orders would 
henceforth go to Scotland, and similar sentiments 
have been expressed by many prominent French 
sculptors. ~ These resolutions are quite intelligible, 
and do credit to the hearts of our gallant allies. If 
Scottish granite merchants, however, are to take 
full advantage of their new opportunities, the 
sooner our antiquated system of measurement is 
discarded the better for all concerned. In archi- 
tectural, as well as engineering, work, where one part 
of the contract may be carried out in Aberdeen or 
Glasgow or London, and the other in Paris or Brussels, 
or,—shall we say Berlin ?—a uniform system of meas- 
urement is of vital importance. 

It should be remembered that 500,000,000 people 
now use the metric system, that over forty years ago 
it was adopted by Germany—just at the time she 
began to build up for herself a position as a great 
commercial nation—and that no nation which has 
adopted the system has ever discarded it. The metric 
system has, as a matter of fact, been adopted by every 
country in Europe, except the United Kingdoms and | 
Russia, and is permissible in all other nations in the 
world. Its importarice from a commercial point of 
view will thus be readily apparent. It may be con- 
fidently affirmed that but for the incubus of English 
conservatism, Scottish business men would not long 
tolerate the present clumsy and out-of-date system of 
weights and measures, . 

Inseparably linked with the question of Scottish 
commerce after the war is the allied problem of railway 
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control and administration. | Every business man 
knows how serious is the handicap of our notoriously 
high railway rates. In no other country in the 
world—save perhaps the United States—is railway 
transport so costly and at the same time so inefficient. 
The low rates for goods and passenger traffic on the 
State-owned railways of the Continent—and_par- 
ticularly in Germany—enable the foreign traders to 
place their products in the market at a much cheaper 
rate than the English and Scottish manufacturers 
can possibly do. In the severe international competi- 
tion which is looming ahead, it is imperative that the 
agriculturists, manufacturers, and traders of this 
country should be provided with such a system of 
transport as will enable them to carry on their business 
with the highest degree of efficiency, and to place their 
goods on the world’s markets with the utmost facility 
and the least possible expense. This question is of 
special importance to Scottish traders who may have 
to send their goods by rail to the larger English markets. 
Cheap and efficient railway transport is one of the 
first essentials to the prosperity of Scottish commerce. 
Numerous economies in railway management have been 
effected during the past two years. Since the outbreak 
of the war, all the principal Scottish and. English 
railways have been under State control, and have been 
worked in many respects as a single system. Much 
of the waste inevitable under the old competitive system 
has been avoided, although it is true that all the 
miniature army of railway directors have drawn their 
salaries and eaten their dinners much as usual. The 
public, however, have been provided with a useful 
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object lesson in the advantages of united adminis- 
tration: : : 

Even before the outbreak of the war, experienced 
railway managers frankly admitted the serious defects 
of the old system. Mr. W. F. Jackson, General 
Manager, North British Railway, gives a very clear 
indication of the vast economies that might be effected 
by means of unification. He says :— 


* The amalgamation which resulted in the five existing Scottish 
undertakings simplified the railway arrangements of Scotland, 
and enabled economies to be effected in working and management, 
as well as the giving of services and facilities to the traders and the 
public which would have been quite impossible with a large number 
of comparatively small railways, and the arrangements which at 
present exist among the five Companies with regard to routeing of 
traffic and mutual availability of tickets have done something more 
in the same direction. There is no reason to believe that a further 
scheme of amalgamation which would unite in one all the railways 
of Scotland would not have the same beneficial results as attended 
the amalgamations which have already taken place. 

There would, by such an amalgamation of the five railways 
be saving (1) in the cost of direction, management, and staff generally; 
(2) as a result of the common use of working stock and plant ; (3) 
by the discontinuance of duplicate services and stations; (4) in 
the cost of advertising and canvassing, at present considered needful 
for competitive reasons; and (5) in the simplifying of the whole 
arrangements of the Companies, particularly in connection with 
joint lines, exchange of traffic, running power, etc. 


The late Mr. R. Millar, General Manager, Caledonian 
Railway, took precisely the same view of the waste 
involved by the competitive arrangement :— 

There is a number of undertakings (Joint Lines, Joint Stations, 


etc.) owned jointly by two or more railway companies, and the 
contending interests of the Owning Companies involves the employ- 





* Memorandum to Commerce of Board of Trade Railway 
Conference, 1909. 
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ment of separate staffs for the management and maintenance of 
these undertakings. The exigencies of competition have rendered 
it necessary for the Companies to maintain, at large cost, a staff of 
canvassers and other agencies (such as offices for the reception of 
goods and for booking passengers) which would have otherwise 
have been unnecessary. 

These views as to the economies which might be 
be effected by unification of management will, I think, 
borne out by every responsible official of the Scottish 
railways, as well as by business men whose interests 
are so vitally affected by the efficiency or otherwise of 
our transport system. It is doubtful if either Mr. 
Jackson or Mr. Millar, when they spoke of “ unifi- 
cation” had in their minds a system of State control. 
Quite probably they had not. The war, however, has 
effected a silent revolution in railway management, 
and there are few business men who would view with 
complacency a return to the chaos of competitive 
administration. The- financial and administrative 
questions involved by the creation of a public service 
of railway transport are much too big to discuss in 
an article dealing with-many different phases of Scottish 
commerce. -It is obvious, however, that the public 
control of the railways would ensure a more efficient 
and economic transport system, and would materially 
benefit Scottish commerce and Scottish agriculture. 

. Our survey of the prospects of “ Scottish commerce 
after the war” is now virtually complete. 

We have seen that, in proportion to population, 
Scotland is one of the leading commercial nations 
of the world. 

We have seen that there are prospects of important 
developments in the trade between Scotland and our 
Continental Allies in the near future. - 
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In order to take full advantage of the after-war 
trade it is advisable that we should “scrap” our 
antiquated weights and measures and adopt the — 
system. 

The creation of a Scottish Board of Tinste~-qotidind 
the establishment of a k: Soatiaeh Parliament—is also 
essential. 

Increasing attention must, be paid to technical and 
commercial education ; and on the part of our manu- 
facturers ‘enlightened and up-to-date trade methods 
must be adopted. 

There may, and doubtless will, be an aversion to 
German-made goods among the people of France and 
Belgium and Ryssia long after the last shot has been 
fired, but that feeling will be transient. It would be 
a black outlook for Europe and the world if it were not. 

Only greater efficiency in production and distri- 
bution will enable us to “ capture German trade” 
or even put up a moderately successful rivalry to it. | 

Greater economy in distribution will be ensured 
by the national control of our transport system. 

We have seen that the threatened commercial war 
against Germany is not only short-sighted and fallacious 
from an economic point of view, but would also tend 
to foster and perpetuate the jealousy and hate begotten 
by the war. 

“No one knows,” said Lord Rosebery recently, 
“whether the condition of affairs after the war will 
be a real and permanent peace, or a constant and 
armed anticipation for war. It depends largely, of 
course, on the result of the conflict in which we are 
engaged, and it also depends even more on the policy © 
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of the States of Europe themselves, whether they will 
come to realise what a hideous curse is inherent in 
war both to the victors and losers.” These are brave 
words and true words, but the “ curse” will become 
even more hideous if the thunder of cannon is followed 
by systematic, organised, commercial war, a policy 
of economic repression which would foster and perpe- 
tuate hate between the nations and sow seeds of a 
new Armageddon—a harvest which would be reaped 
in blood and tears by our children or grand-children. 


WILLIAM DIACK. 
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EDNESDAY, August 9th, was Scottish 
Estimates Day at Westminster. Us- 
ually we have two days, but in war- 
time we cannot complain if we have 
one. One would have thought that, 

being the one occasion on which our national affairs 

could be reviewed, there would have been a full 
attendance of Scottish members. 

There was one division, taken at a quarter-past 
ten, to mark, if. possible, our disapprobation of the 
iniquitous fines imposed on some Jedburgh residents 
for failing to comply with a lighting order, and, in- 
cidentally, to see how many members were in the 
House. Eliminating other members, there voted for 
disapproving the fines, Messrs. J. Annan Bryce, W. H. 
Cowan, J. W. Pratt, W. M. R. Pringle, Sir John Jardine, 
and J. M. Hogge, i.e. 6 Scottish members; for approval 
of the fines, Messrs. Barnes, Holmes, Macpherson, 
Munro, Scott, Tennant, Watson, Gulland, Sir Henry 
Craik, and Sir George Younger, i.e. 10 Scottish mem- 
bers. The division figures were 34 to 6, or, if we 
include the tellers, 44 altogether, of whom 28 were 
English, Welsh, or Irish members. 

Sixteen Scottish M.P.’s at 10.15 on the one day on 
which Scottish affairs could be discussed thought it 
worth while to keep a House for debate! And then 
we wonder why there is a demand for Home Rule! 
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The Scottish Review 

The general discussion ranged ‘over a variety of 
topics. The Board of Agriculture was the first to be 
discussed. Mr. Macpherson, who has been working 
at the War Office with so much acceptance to all his 
colleagues, opened the discussion. He fastened on 
one of the many anomalies which Scotland seems 
heir to. During the war, for the second year in 
succession, the Board of Agriculture has been deprived 
of the annual grant of £200,000—money which was 
voted for Land Settlement. _ At the same moment 
that Scotland is deprived of this £400,000, the Burleigh 
Committee proposes to spend £2,000,000 on’ settling 
soldiers on the land! It is ever thus, but at any rate 
let us be grateful that the point was made. Sir George 
Younger followed. He emphasised one constructive 
point of value, “ We are cutting down our timber in 
Scotland at an appalling rate, and much immature 
timber is being cut for pit props.” He pleaded for 
Government attention to the matter, and suggested 
that German prisoners-of-war should be used in re- 
planting. Mr. William Young, who recently has set 
on foot a new land agitation, also directed his speech 
to the Board of Agriculture. He quoted their Report 
to exhibit their failure: ‘‘ Since the Act came into 
force in 1912, there have been in all some 5549 appli- 
cations for new holdings up to December 3st, 1915, 
and only 504 applicants had been settled upon the land 
at that time.” He indicated the certainty that after 
the war, men will wish to settle on the land, and 
criticised adversely the lethargy of the Board of 
Agriculture in not thinking far enough ahead of the 
problem. Mr. Molteno, who has kept a watchful eye 
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on the problem of Small Holdings, next intervened. - 
He renewed an appeal, frequently. made, for a special 
representative of Scottish Agriculture in the House. 
Incidentally he made the point about the Scottish 
Secretary being the Jack-of-all-Trades of Scotland. 
To the value of small holdings he referred to the fact 
that 32 small holdings had actually given 53 men for 
the service and defence of their country: The Hon. 
William Watson followed with some comments on 
the need for providing land settlement for returning 
soldiers, and on the importance of dealing with afforesta- 
tion by both private and State means. ~ Mr. Morton, 
who always sticks to his guns and the needs of: his 
constituents, next put up a characteristic speech. The 
Secretary for Scotland followed. He staked out a 
claim for the £400,000. “I understand that my 
predecessor made it quite clear that there was no 
abrogation of our rights, but it was merely a question 
of a temporary holding up.”’ But he also said, when 
challenged, ‘‘I must not be taken to. hold out too 
definite a promise, but at the same time I should say 
there is a very good chance.” We all know what 
that means, and a Secretary worth his salt would have 
said, “ If we don’t get it, then I will not remain in 
my office.” 

He next dealt with the sessions at Tain and 
Craibstone for employing soldiers. Both are useful, 
but drops in the bucket. His piece de resistance 
was the Duke of Sutherland’s gift of 12,000 acres, 
less the fishing rights, on the lochs and rivers. Mr. 
Pringle followed with a plea for the Lowland Counties, 
where, he pointed out, there was good hopes of success 
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in market-gardening. I then took up the running. 
I did not find myself able to join in the general exu- 
berance of compliments. ‘‘ We should not delude 
ourselves that we are getting any ‘ forrader’ with 
Scottish affairs because compliments are flying about 
the House.” Asa matter of fact it was well after seven 
o'clock, and we were still discussing the first vote ! 
I next dealt with the promotion of the dye industry 
in the Highlands, and with the Kelp industry. I 
refused to take the Duke of Sutherland’s gift on trust, 
criticised the reservation of the fishing, and stipulated 
that there should be no costs to the nation arising out 
of Mr. Tennant’s acceptance. 

The Scottish Land Court was next taken. This 
was dismissed in a 44 line speech of Sir George Younger’s 
repeating his old point that the Land Court had lost 
public confidence. 

Education was the third vote, and-Mr. M‘Callum 
Scott entered upon the vexed question of University 
education, and the powers residing in the hands of 
University Courts. He threw out the suggestion that 
the time was ripe for overhauling our educational 
system, a subject I dealt with at Iength recently in 
these pages, in an article entitled, ‘‘ Wanted—A Royal 
Commission on Scottish Education.” Sir Robert 
Finlay, who seldom speaks in the House, attempted to 
controvert Mr. Scott’s speech. One could expect 
nothing more or less from a University representative. 
I then opened up the whole problem of Education as 
a corollary to Mr. Scott’s speech, winding up by saying, 
“I do not want anyone to forget the subject of educa- 
tion in Scotland simply because we have a tradition as 
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a nation ‘for being provided with excellent educational 
facilities. - We.must not get it into our heads that we 
can live on the tradition. Scotland has the brains, 
the energy, and the aptitude to meet the new conditions, 
and I hope my Right Hon. Friend will not leave us in 
the wake of the English Education Department, but 
that he will realise that there are educational problems 
which require to be dealt with in Scotland, and that 
he will give his attention to them.” 

Mr. Tennant, who replied, could only give an 
undertaking that Scottish Educational interests will _ 
be considered by the Committee that is being set up 
for the country as a whole. Later in the session, the 
Prime Minister refused to consult his Scottish colleagues 
on this subject of paramount importance to Scotland. 
Again we are left in the lurch. Neither Mr. Asquith 
nor Mr. Tennant knows Scottish Educational conditions. 
They are content to leave them in the hands of a 
Committee, whose primary function is to strengthen 
the sinews of English Education. 

National Galleries—the fourth vote was then 
reached. It was got rid of in a minute by Mr. Tennant 
assuring me that pictures, etc., of national importance 
were adequately protected from Zeppelin attack. 

The fifth vote was the general vote for the 
Secretary’s salary, and on it Sir John Jardine raised 
the now notorious fines imposed at Jedburgh. Some 
half-a-dozen people were fined between them £55. 
One was fined as much as £15. Messrs. Barnes, 
Molteno, and I supported his protest. Mr. Molteno 
made a useful point when he remarked that the House 
passed an Indemnity Bifl to relieve the Attorney- 
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General of penalties he had incurred on a first offence ! 
The Lord Advocate dealt with his accustomed skill 
with these speeches, but persuaded nobody. Mr. 
Pringle followed.immediately, and riddled his whole 
armour by reminding him that the Under-Secretary 
for Home Affairs had been fined only 5/- for the same 
offence. On account of the harsh official attitude to 
poor Scottish borderers, a division was taken. 

The Government got10 Scottish members to support 
them, including five official and semi-official members, 
viz.: Messrs. Tennant, Munro, Gulland, Holmes, and 
Macpherson... Mr. Barnes, who spoke strongly in 
support of Sir John Jardine, voted against him! Only 
five unofficial Scottish members supported the imposition 
of the fines, viz., Sir Henry Craik, Sir George Younger, 
the Hon. W. Watson (Conservatives), one Liberal, Mr. 
Scott, and Mr. Barnes. 

The division was a bad one for the Government, 
as, including the tellers, it is necessary to have 40 
members in the Lobby to make a division. They 
could only muster 44, and if the 8 members who voted 
in the minority had refrained—or any 5 of them—the 
Government would have been in a hole. 

Fisheries were taken sixth. Criticism was left to 
Messrs. Pringle and myself. -The former raised the 
point of the employment of a Fishery-boat, ‘‘ The 
Goldseeker ”’ by the Admiralty, at a cost to the Scottish 
Fishery Board of £2306. Had the Admiralty paid 
this there would have been that amount less spent. 
But Scotland is there to be bled whenever opportunity 
offers. I wanted to know how £4828 was being spent 
on the North Sea Fisheries’ International Investigations 
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in time of war, when the North Sea was closed, but 

no one knew, and I am not sure that anyone cared. 
The Board of Control, which came seventh, enabled 


Mr. Pringle to prove that the position taken up by 
himself, Mr. Watt, and myself, on the Mental Deficiency 


Act, had been vindicated.. The incurred cost:to Scot- — 


land was £11,400. 

The Registrar-General’s Office was the eighth vote. 
There was little discussion on it, the author of these 
remarks alone raising the i aa of disabled 
soldiers as messengers. 

Next followed the Local Government Board—the 
ninth vote.. Mr. Watson and myself raised on it the 
now long overdue report of the Housing Commissioners, 
and Mr. Pringle, the supervision by the Board ot 
new housing schemes for munition workers. 


Law Charges, vote number ten, passed without 
comment. 


Vote eleven—Register House—gave me an oppor- 
tunity at seven minutes to eleven of referring to the 
scandal of pulping at 1/- a volume some 500 volumes 
of the Acts of Scottish Parliaments from 1124 to 1423. 
Mr. Scott, who happens to be on the Committee to 
which this suggestion was made, saved the volumes 
from destruction, and they are now to be distributed 
to Libraries. The Lord Advocate repudiated any 


knowledge of it on the part of the Deputy-Clerk. 


Registrar, which is doubtless true, but the real culprit 
was not disclosed. — 

“It being Eleven o'clock, the Chairman left the 
chair, to make his report to the House. Committee 
report Progress: to sit again To-morrow.” 
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The above is the official postscript to the Debate 
I have described. I think it is worth while setting the 


- whole discussion out. I do not think I have been 


unfair to any speaker. - I certainly, owing to lack of 
space, have done scant justice to the speakers. 
Certain conclusions emerge from what I have now 


“set down. 


(1) The time for discussion was inadequate. 


(2) Only two votes—the Board of Agriculture and 
the Board of Education, were awarded any- 
thing like full discussion. 


(3) As the day proceeded, the isis was left 
to too few members. 


(4) The Government were, as usual, rescued from 
difficulty by English, Irish, and Welsh mem- 
bers who did. not know the facts, and who 
had not heard the debate. 


(5) Many topics were not even discussed. 


(6) Scottish M.P.’s cannot hang together. Those 
who made the running were not supported. 


I can cordially recommend anyone who wishes to 
see the Scottish members in action to send for Hansard, 
Vol. 85—No. 84, to H.M. Stationery Office, 23 Forth 
Street, Edinburgh, and read the discussion for them- 
selves. The volume only costs threepence, and is a 
verbatim account of the proceedings. It is the best 
Home Rule pamphlet I have yet seen. 

Now I did not set out to record those proceedings 
for fun. Iam greatly concerned about the immediate 
future in Scotland. I have long since come to the 
conclusion that we require to set our house in order. 
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The primary qualification of a Scottish member is 
that he should place Scottish affairs first in his interest. 
On this occasion some Scottish members could not be 
present. Mr. Wason and Mr. Price were ill. — Mr. 
Lyell was in France, so, I believe, were Mr. Pirie and 
Mr. Shaw. . But there were others who had no excuse 
for being absent. The only way to compel Scottish 
M.P.’s to place Scotland first in their interest, is for 
constituencies to demand it. The only way to make 
constituencies do so is to make the electors Scottish 
Home Rulers. The only way to do that is to organise 
public opinion. . 

There have been many attempts to achieve this. 
There are some organisations now which are doing so, 
notably the Young Scots Society, to which belongs 
the credit in recent years of pioneer work ; and later, 
the International Scots Home Rule League. What 
is required now is the co-ordination and consolidation 
of all effort. 

Speaking at ahs on June 14th, the Prime 
Minister said :— 


‘“‘ The fabric of the Empire will have to be refashioned, and 
the relation not only between Great Britain and Ireland, but be- 
tween the United Kingdom and our Dominions, will of necessity 
be brought, and brought promptly, under close and connected 
review.” 


For this purpose there is to be held inamediately 
after the war an Imperial Conference of representatives 
_ from all the Dominions of the Empire to consider the 
future Government of the Empire, including the 
question of the Government of Ireland. 

The position, therefore, is that in a year or two 
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at the most that Conference will be held. Where 
will Scotland come in? We are unprepared, and we 
ought not to be. | 
_°. In the absence of any other organisation which 

would unite every one in favour of an active practical 
Scottish Home Rule policy, I started a few months 
ago The Scottish Nation Club, for which I obtained 
hospitality in the pages of The Scottish Nation, the 
organ of the International Scots Home Rule League. 
It is a very simple organisation. | Members state 
where they vote, what kind of voters they are, and 
take this pledge :— - 

“T hereby pledge myself to support in every way determined 
by the Club, national action to secure Scots Home Rule represen- 
tation in the next Parliament.” 

It enables everyone—Liberal, Tory, Socialist—to 
obtain, first of all, a Scots Parliament when they can at 
once return to their own fold, and seek scope for their 
own programmes in a National Parliament. 

The Club is growing slowly. It is difficult when 
the war is uppermost in our minds to make rapid pro- 
gress, and, moreover, many possible members are 
serving with the forces. 

The moment is appreaching when it will be possible 
to make arrangements for a great National Convention 
to send the movement off. The preliminary arrange- 
ments can at least be made this autumn, With such 
a Convention, followed up by a vigorous propaganda 
in the constituences, it ought to be possible to make 
on this occasion an effort which will achieve its end. 
For the moment, the old political boundaries have 
been erased, and it is easy to work with one’s political 
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ourselves with a battle-ground on which we can fight 
to some real purpose. Let us make an end of the 
sorry farce of trying to debate Scottish questions at 


Westminster. j 
J. M. Hoace. 


nd Out 
foes. Before we resume hostilities let us provide’ 
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Who Fears to Speak of 
Easter Week = - 


F the prophetic faculty or instinct were more 
widely diffused than it is among those who, 

’ after the event, are apt to raise the cry of 

“TI told you so!”’ it will be allowed on all 

sides that the recent insurrection in Ireland 

would have afforded those people ‘ the time 

of their lives.” In a military point of view, the rising 
was plainly foredoomed to failure. From first to 
last, there was no tactical health in it. It never 
possesséd even the slenderest chances of ultimate 
success ; and if the numerous and garrulous army of 
quidnuncs and soothsayers could but have foreseen 
what was to come on the carpet during that eventful 
and crowded Easter week in Ireland, their triumph, 
as prophets, had been as perfect as it is possible for 
the swiftest and most thorough vindication of sapience 
before the event to render it so. Not even the 
futile Royalist rising of 1655 was more heavily charged 
with all those elements that precipitate speedy and 
condign disaster than was the unhappy and ill-statred 
undertaking to which we here more particularly refer. 
Seasoned campaigners like Mr. Belloc would, had 
their opinion been consulted, have condemned it out 
of hand, and without being at the pains to embellish 
their judgment with so much as a single sketch or a 
solitary diagram. So long as England held the 
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command of the seas, and no foreign succours could 
reach the insurgents, their rising was plainly, in a 
military point of view, a hopeless affair. Under the 
most favourable circumstances, arising out of the 
conditions postulated above, the most that the in- 
surrectionists could hope to achieve was, to prolong 
a useless conflict until they and their cause were 
finally overwhelmed by the forces which England 
was at liberty to pour into Ireland in order to their 
common destruction. The rising, as we know, was 
but partial; but even had all Ireland engaged in. it, 
that country was plainly no match for England, so 
long as the latter retained the command of the seas, 
and thus was in a situation to starve out her antagonist, 
should she otherwise fail to reduce her to subjection. 
Indeed, in whatever military point of view we may 
elect to regard it, the recent rising in Ireland will not 
present itself to us otherwise than as the forlornest 
of. forlorn chances. Nothing short of a miracle from 
Heaven could have caused it to prosper; and as that 
necessary dispensation obstinately refused to occur, 
we are consequently at liberty to characterise the 
insurrection as doomed to failure from its first be- 

ginnings. | 
When the great Admiral Coligny was debating in 
his mind the possibilities of the Huguenot war, with 
which his name is intimately associated, he asked his 
wife, who was always urging him to take up arms, if 
she was prepared to face the dismal consequences of 
failure in so exceedingly risky a venture—loss of home 
and estates, imprisonment, fines, torture, and, perhaps, 
death on the scaffold itself. These and many other 
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penalties of want of success were, he explained to his 
lady, likely to be greatly aggravated in their case, inas- 
much as the French ‘were a nation which were ever 
notoriously impatient of failure and failures. Napoleon 
IIT. was no less sensible of his countrymen’s craving 
for success and strong dislike and intolerance of the 
opposite quality ; and it is possible that the Gallic humour 
in this respect has had something to do with the 
diffusion of that notion which prevails among us, 
that no rebellion that falls short of success is to be 
justified. Certainly, no kind of success with which 
we are familiar appeals more powerfully to men’s | 
imaginations than success achieved through the channel 
of armed rebellion. But, though this be so, yet 
it by no means follows from that admission that all 
such insurrections as fail to achieve their objects 
are on that ground unjustifiable in a moral point of 
view. 

It has been said before now, and was repeated in 
certain highly respectable quarters on the occasion 
of the recent Irish rising, that if rebellion can be excused 
at all it is only to be justified on the ground of the 
violent ill-usage of the people who run to arms in order 
to purge their country of the presence of those who 
abuse them, and plunder and oppress it. This was 
the moral test sought to be applied to the Irish in- 
surrection; and by the same persons as used the 
former, the latter was condemned as failing to answer 
to the preconceived requirements. But is it not plain 
that, as one man’s.meat may well be another person’s 
poison, so what may pass for a just cause of rebellion 
_ in the case of one people, may well fail to be considered 
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as a sound reason for causing even a single musket to 
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~ explode in the case of another? The sensitiveness 

yer of nations and peoples in this respect is relative, and so a 
‘a varies immensely, just as individual sensitiveness’ to at 
ng physical pain and mental suffering is no fixed quantity, 3 : | 
he but changes in genius and in volume according to the 4 

te physical constitution and temperament of the person a 
mt that is so chastised and afflicted. Indeed, nothing is ‘ - 
S more difficult (or more foolish) than to seek to lay down “8 
be hard and fast rules in regard to either of these experi- 2 

ch ences. The measure of individual endurance under’ 

pe: bodily or mental suffering is necessarily an unknown 

el quantity, until experience has applied the requisite 

et test; and the result will vary as often as the test is 

ail applied. As for nations and peoples, here, also, no 

” man can say beforehand what is and what is not likely 

of to be resented even to the death until the conditions 

; necessary to draw matters to so great a head have first 

63 been created. All that, by way of general principle, 

™ we may safely affirm is, that no nation runs to arms 

1 lightly, and without what it considers as a just cause 

x for so doing. And though, in the event of the standard 

“ of rebellion being actually raised, a portion, or even the 

" greatest part of the people among whom that occurs, 

should abstain from participating in the venture, yet 

3 must those grievances be very visible and real, and 

s those disabilities exceedingly acute and exasperating, 

b. which conspire to cause any considerable number 

7 of men to appear in arms against the civil authority 

; under which they live. Moreover, the beginnings of 

- most rebellions are characterised by this, namely, 






that ‘the number of those who sympathise with. the 
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insurrectionists is vastly in excess of those who actually 
engage in rebellion. This was certainly the case with 
regard to the recent Irish rising, which shows that the 
discontents that fomented it were more serious, and the 
sense of the grievances under which the Irish lay were 
more widely diffused than the outside world was apt 
to imagine, or was vouchsafed reason and occasion to 
believe. 

But though there is no dogmatising as to national 
sensitiveness, and since, owing to the varying com- 
plexity of human nature in the collective forms it 
assumes under pressure of the national principle, no 
man can say beforehand what is and what is not likely 
to be so much resented as to cause a people to 
resort to violent measures, yet if armed resistance to 
existing authority is to be excused at all in a moral 
point of view, it is surely to be so justified in the case 
of those nations which rise to expel an invader who, 
himself in possession of autonomy, illogically, fac- 
tiously, and systematically denies them the rights and 
privileges of self-government? Among sensitive 
peoples, the denial of autonomy to their country is 
apt to be considered as good a reason for appearing 
in arms as among a less sensitive, less highly gifted 
in an intellectual way, less sophisticated, and otherwise 
not so perfectly developed a people, the wanton im- 
prisonment of their persons and the plundering or 
destruction of their property would doubtless be so 
regarded, though, at the same time, they should be 
entirely indifferent touching the higher national rights 
and liberties of their country. Well may it be ques- 
tioned if any more cruel, odious, and provocative form 
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of tyranny than that which we glance at above can be 
visited upon any people which is keenly sensible of the 
validity of its claims to national freedom, is proud 
of its past, is greatly superior to its oppressors in an 
intellectual point of view, and is by nature, highly 
gifted and extremely sensitive. The inferior forms, 
as it were, of national life properly excite our pity and 
draw forth our sympathy when these less perfect 
organisms are despitefully used by those into whose 
hands their government has unfortunately fallen. We 
compassionate with them, as we should do with the un- 
happy state of those dumb animals whose masters un- 
mercifully ill-treat them. But surely our keenest 
sympathy, as the liveliest sallies of our understanding, 
should be reserved for the higher forms; and in pro- 
portion to the sensitiveness, natural charm, and liability 
to mental suffering of any particular people, so, when we 
see them denied the rights and privileges of nationhood, 
should be the strength of our indignation against such 
as browbeat them, ill-use them, and keep them under. 
It may be as well, however, at this conjuncture to cease 
enlarging on these general heads, and to descend into 
some little detail touching the principal spring of the 
recent Irish rising. 

That capital cause, so far as the immediate 
conduct of affairs was concerned, was the political 
organisation known as Sinn Féin. It has been asserted 
that Sinn Féin means “Ourselves alone”’ ; but this is 
not so. The Gaelic for “ ourselves alene’’ is Sinn Féin a 
mhain, the distinction between the “ official’’ and the 
attributed forms being worth noting, in view of the 
attempts that have been made to invest the organisa- 
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tion to which we refer with a selfish and exclusive 
character and policy which it at no time really pos- 
sessed. The originator and founder of the political 
society known as Sinn Féin is Mr. Arthur Griffith, 
whose Resurrection of Hungary, issued as a pamphlet 
in 1904, enjoyed a large circulation in Ireland, and 
in the United States of America. Mr. Griffith also 
founded and edited the now-suppressed weekly news- 
paper entitled Sinn Féin ; and in that organ, as well 
as on the public platform, he zealously and ably taught 
and diffused the political principles which he has been 
led to espouse. As a political weapon or instrument, 
Sinn Féin may not inaptly be compared to a double- 
edged sword, on one side of which there is inscribed 
the motto, “ Self-Reliance,” and on the other “ Boy- 
cott.”” The Irish nation, Mr. Griffith holds; must be 
taught to depend on its own exertions in order to work 
out its political, social, and economic salvation ; and 
at the same time it must be brought to see that only 
by a vigorous boycott of English political institutions, 
manners, customs, and commercial products, can it 
hope to re-establish the native civilisation in their 
room, and so to realise the grand idea of “ Ireland a 
nation.” 

The originator-of Sinn Féin makes no secret of the 
fact that the principles of that organisation are bor- 
rowed from Deak, whose praises he has sung in a 
particularly able and engaging manner in his Re- 
surrection of Hungary. It is, however, from Frederic 
List, the great German. economist, that Mr. Griffith 
has taken his purely economic ideas. He holds thata . 
Protectionist policy would suit the modern circum- 
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stances of Ireland better than Free Trade can do; 
but whether or not Mr. Griffith is of opinion that his 
suggested application to Ireland of the Listian principles 
should represent a fixed and settled policy, or be a merely 
temporary and provisional measure, we have not been 
able todetermine. Itis hard for Scotsmen, whose loyalty 
to the doctrines of our great economist, Adam Smith, 


render us perhaps unconsciously -biassed in favour of 
Free Trade, and whose means and opportunities of 


forming an opinion as to Irish economic and industrial 


needs and requirements are necessarily inferior to 
those enjoyed by the natives of that country; it is 
hard, we say, for Scotsmen to deliver a definite judg- 
ment on such a head. But, in any case, we venture 
to point out in passing that List himself did not bespeak 
more than a temporary and provisional application for 
his economic theories, an exercise of precaution on 
his part in respect of which he was imitated by John 
Stuart Mill, who, though a convert to Protection, 
thought it only useful to new countries, and altogether 
inapplicable to old. 


Though the Hungarian patriot, Deak, was perhaps’ 


the first to make a conscious use of the principle of 
National Passive Resistance, or the Boycott, in order 
to solve the great-Constitutional problem which con- 
fronted the Hungary of his day, yet, whatever credit 


attaches to him in that respect is due to him rather _ 


on account of what_he did to perfect that powerful 
political weapon than by reason of any superior in- 
genuity and acumen by means of which he was led to 


* the actual discovery of the same. To go no farther 


back in history than the reign of Henri IV. of France, 
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it is plain that the principle to which we refer was 
already in lively force when Paris, along with a con- 
siderable part of the French kingdom, refused to 
acknowledge the rule of that sovereign, and, 
with Spanish assistance, erected a Government in 
opposition to that of the King of the French; 
and though Henri finally succeeded in establishing 
his authority all over his dominions, yet the boycott 
of which he was the object produced the remarkable 
effect of keeping the gates of his capital closed against 
him for a considerable number of years. Turning 
to our own history, the knowledge, or the memories of 
modern Scotsmen can hardly be so imperfect, or so 
short, that it is necessary to descend into any detail 
touching a parallel use of the boycott during the 
troubles occasioned by the religious dissensions of the 
sixteenth century, when the spectacle was presented 
to the nation of one half thereof cleaving to a Parlia- 
ment, which, from a like source and seat of authority, 
the remaining moiety refused to acknowledge. In 
fine, the peculiar merit of Deak, as, in a lesser degree, 
-that of his Irish disciple and imitator, Mr. Griffith, 
consisted not so much in eminence as an inventor of 
a new political weapon of. great actual and potential 
power as in the pains both took to improve an already 
existing engine of political warfare, and in the success 
they encountered in persuading so great a number of 
people to embrace the same high opinion as to its 
efficacy as they themselves entertained of it. More- 
over, in the case of the Hungarian patriot, asin that 
of the Irish one, the ends, as the means, proposed by 
both were strictly Constitutional, and in conformity 
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to the “ Natural Rights of Man,” if appeals to tribunals, 
so sadly neglected and utterly unfashionable as are 
these two nowadays, may still be indulged us. If a 
nation, or any considerable part thereof, choose to 
practise on a large scale that which, employed in a 
partial and irregular way, Mr. Gladstone once described 
as “ exclusive dealing,’’ we know nothing in reason, 
nor even anything in the English or any other body 
of jurisprudence, to prevent them. The “ natural ” 


right which we all possess of refusing to have any ~ 


dealings with those whom we dislike, or whose conduct 
and treatment of ourselves we resent, is not less a 
right when it happens to be claimed and exercised by 
aggregates of individuals. _It is all very well to sneer 
at Rousseau by styling his Contact Social, ‘‘ despotism 
turned upside down”; but we beg leave to remind a 
world which, in consequence of the war, is rapidly de- 
generating into a state of beastly servitude to the heads 
of States, that, if the Frenchman’s conclusions were 
wrong, his premises were sound. Let Jeremy Bentham 
say what he may to the contrary, the Natural Rights 
of Man do exist ; and the principle of which Sinn Féin 
is an expression, is one of them. 

So far, then, as Ireland is concerned, the body of 
political doctrine known as Sinn Féin was, undoubtedly, 
intended to run a strictly Constitutional course; but 
as recent events in that Kingdom have caused that 
propaganda to be generally associated with the late 


armed attempt to throw off the English yoke, it may . 


be proper at this conjuncture to enter into a little 
detail as to the latter head. 
The principles governing armed rebellion were 
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fixed and established, so far as the people of these 
islands are concerned, by the Jacobite insurrections 
of the eighteenth century; and if the recent Irish 
endeavour was set on foot in defiance of these few 
simple rules, nothing can be more plain than that in all 
cases wherein these were disregarded, the consequences 
of so much ignorance or presumption on the part of 
the leaders were bound to be both speedy and dire. 
The Scottish Jacobites discovered early in the career 
of their cause that, without foreign succours in sufficient 
quantity, nothing could be done to restore the rightful 
king. Again and again did their leaders insist on that 
necessity. The Scottish patriots of those days were 
unanimous in demanding that a generous measure of 
French assistance should accompany any armed en- 
deavour in which the King and his sons might engage, 
with a view to the recovery of the lost thrones. In- 
deed, so far did some of them go in pressing this 
necessity that they openly expressed their preference 
for a foreign army to the presence of a native King 
unaccompanied- by sufficient forces. “Let the 
King but send the necessary succours,’’ they said, 
“and he may rely on his loyal supporters to do the 
rest. When we shall have freed Scotland from 
English rule, and expelled the Hanoverian from our 
throne, the King may come, but not before, unless he 
sails at the head of the necessary foreign ships and 
men.” fh 
Such were the sentiments of the leading Scottish 
Jacobites, and few, we imagine, who are familiar with 
the history of those times, and have made any sort 
of study of the circumstances in which the leaders 
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were placed, will feel disposed to quarrel with them. 
The Jacobites were not in a situation to execute their 
aims without the assistance of a foreign army; and 


it would have been well for them and their country - 


had they shewn as much resolution in adhering to the 
grand stipulation which underlay their manifold plot- 
tings and preparations as they had originally shewed 
wisdom in opening the same, and subsequently, zeal 
and perseverance in urging it on the attention of James 
and his Continental advisers. But, unfortunately, 
the counsel engendered by cool reflexion and a dis- 
passionate and critical view of the jacobite capabilities, 
resources, and prospects in general, though frequently 
tendered when nothing particular was on foot, yet 
was incontinently laid aside and apparently forgotten 
by those who should have been the first to insist on 
it, as soon as ever affairs began to threaten to draw 
toa head. Thus, the miscarriage of the rising of 1715 
was entirely occasioned by. the want of those very 
foreign succours whose presence in this country, or in 
England, constituted the capital article of all the 
Jacobite pre-rising stipulations. The King came 
when he did come, which was not till late in the day, 
accompanied by little more than a handful of French 
and Scottish sympathisers, in place of the considerable 
force which he had been strictly charged and was 
expected to bring with him; which everyone knew to 
be essential to the success of the cause; and without 
which he should never have ventured to set sail from 
France. 

The same singular want of judgment was shewn by 
Prince Charles Edward in 1745, though in his case the 
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indiscretion was the more glaring, and his folly the 
more pronounced, inasmuch as that prince had ne- 
glected the military lessons of 1715, misread them, 
or, having interpreted them correctly, chose, neverthe- 
less, deliberately to violate their capital precept. . He 
came in even worse case than his father did ; and one 
is completely at a loss to know which to marvel at 
the more, the astounding folly or the amazing devotion 
of the men who rose with him in violation of a principle 
to which the whole Jacobite party had early set 
its seal, and whose sanity and soundness the events 
of 1715 had been more than sufficient to reveal in 
the clearest possible light. Doubtless, should Senti- 
ment venture to protest, in the name of Romance; 
against a fate which for our own parts we are sorry 
that Prince Charles escaped at Eriskay, many a man 
in modern Scotland would sympathise with Sentiment 
in that protest; but that the Royal Adventurer did 
not encounter the reception he deserved by coming 
uninvited and unattended by an adequate force is 
an instance of mistaken kindness and too accommo- 
dating zeal on the part of those who were overpersuaded 
by him which, for our own parts, we shall never cease 
to lament. His supporters in this country ought 
to have commanded the Prince to return at once the 
way he had come, strictly charging him not to think 
of again setting foot on these shores, until he was in 
a position to sail at the head of the necessary foreign 
succours. : 

We have already observed that the political course 
which Sinn Féin was intended to run was a strictly 
Constitutional one. . The columns of the newspaper 
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of that name, as well as the various pronouncements 
of its leading disciples and exponents, bear ample 
and convincing witness to the truth of our assertion. 
How, then, has it come to pass that now there is blood 
sprinkled on the pages of this essentially pacific gospel, 
and that violent measures have become generally 
identified with an evangel which until recently no 
knowledgeable person could have been content to regard 
otherwise than as a kind of Constitutional protest 
against the very means whereby those who fear and 
hate it now labour to fasten that reproach on it ? 
We propose to offer a few observations on this head. 
Undoubtedly, war should be placed in the category 
of highly deadly and contagious diseases. Its bru- 
talising and degenerating tendencies have formed the 
theme of many a philosophic dissertation; but what 
has been less remarked on is, its tendency to generate 
a general atmosphere of distrust of, and impatience 
with, the purely Constitutional measures and methods 
of all political and semi-political movements, especi- 
ally as regards those undertakings which have a 
national or racial basis. The political state of Ireland 
has long been inflamed. Our cousins across the 
Moyle are, and have been for many years past, ex- 
ceedingly discontented with the form of gévernfhent 
under which they endeavour to exist; and, under 
these circumstances, the outbreak of the present 
stupendous war was of all events the one that was 
best designed, and was most likely to draw those 
serious discontents to a sudden and violent head. 
Such, in brief, is one of the causes that lie at the 
root of the recent Irish rising ; another, and yet more 
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powerful motive is, the role publicly assumed by the 
English Government at the outbreak of hostilities. 
For our own part, we should have thought that the 
disturbance of the balance of power in Europe, threat- — 
ened by the renewal of the centuries old quarrel 
between France and Germany, conjoined with a due 
sense of the obligations England lay under ‘in respect 
of her understanding and engagements with the former 
country, were sufficient to excuse, if not to justify 
in every respect, England’s participation in the war. 
But, apparently, English ministers are not in the habit 
of talking high politics to that people. They know 
their fellow-countrymen too well to imagine that 
they can be got to go into any war, the motive to which 
is not such as the popular mind can easily understand ; 
and as sentiment is of all motives of this kind the 
easiest to “‘ work ’’ and the one that best and soonest 
repays violent manipulation, the cry was raised of 
“St. George for Belgium and the Little States!” 
A somewhat similar appeal to English popular senti- 
ment—we refer to that whose burden was the cruel 
loss to the nation of Captain Jenkins’s ears—worked 
wonders in eighteenth century England on an equally 
critical occasion ; and as the Statesmen of that country 
are nothing if not rigidly conservative, and consistently 
imitative, it may well be that this was the particular 
precedent they fell back on when recently going about 
to manufacture a cry which should contain the necessary 
elements of popular sentiment. It is possible, of 
course, that Mr. Asquith and his ministerial friends, 
are profound believers in “Small Nations”; but 
whether they are so or not, we beg leave to inform 
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them that they should not be surprised if other people, 
forgetting that they are but English Statesmen, 


should make the apparent mistake of accepting 
’ their statements at their face value. We confess we 


find it not a little difficult to understand the political 


character of Mr. Asquith. Here is a gentleman 
who is said by his many friends and admirers in this 
country, and England, to be a Statesman of the greatest 
parts. No living man, they are fond to affirm, is 


more fit than he is to be at the head of affairs at the | 


present conjuncture. For our parts, however, we 
would bow to this glowing encomium with more ease 
and confidence than we at present feel able to muster, 
if we could discern in that Minister’s more important 
public actions a better correspondence between senti- 
mental cause and practical effect than a view of his 
career as a politician has hitherto vouchsafed us. Fora 
Statesman reputed to be highly charged with address, 
and richly endowed with wisdom and learning, Mr. 
Asquith, reduced to practice, as it were, is not only 
amazingly disappointing, but, if a yet severer criticism 
may be indulged us; is singularly short-sighted, if not 
alternatively, amazingly hypocritical. In the cir- 
cumstances in which that country was then placed, 
what other effect on- Ireland could his cry of “‘ Long 
live the Small States!’ produce therein than that 
which it actually had during Easter Week? Surely 
the exercise and application of weighty general 
principles, such as Mr. Asquith expounded in the 
respective capitals of the Triple Monarchy at 
the outbreak of the war, should begin, like charity, 
at home. When, however, he delivered the solemn 
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orations referred to above, he neither gave any 
sign, nor let fall a word, by which the world in 
general might conclude that he designed and intended 
nothing but astrictly partial application for the principles 
to which, in the name of his administration and the people 
of these kingdoms, he unequivocally conformed. Hesaid 
nothing then, and has uttered no word since, to render 
it obligatory on us to believe that his heart and his 
hopes are centered in Belgium alone, or that, measuring 
his zeal at the point attainable by its presumably utmost 
powers of expansion, his wishes and aspirations in 
favour of “ Small States”’ do not cover more ground 
than the map allots to Servia and Montenegro. But 
surely the Prime Minister of England should know that 
solemn and weighty principles of this kind are not to 
be trifled with in so cavalier and irresponsible a fashion, 
if it be true that Mr. Asquith designs to limit their 
exercise in a manner that can only be described as 
arbitrary and interested, or, what is nearly as bad, 
if he omitted to reflect whither his zeal for ‘‘Small 


States ’’ must logically carry, not only himself but 


others, when, speaking in name of the Anglo-Celtic 
peoples, he gave solemn expresion to his love of 
‘Little Peoples.” We repeat, that if Mr. Asquith 
had nothing in his mind on the occasions to which we 
refer, but an intended foreign and strictly dimited 
application of those principles which are considered by 
some to have been the peculiar gift of Napoleon III. 
to European Statesmanship, he has, by omitting to take 
the world into his confidence, laid himself open to the 
charge of culpable negligence, if not downright hypocrisy. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Asquith and his ministerial 
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friends: are to be regarded as sincere in their professions 
of loyalty to the national principle, and as anxious 
and willing instruments of its assertion and diffusion, 
the effects in Ireland of their recent handiwork will, 
we imagine, at once take on a complexion very different 
from that which their supporters and apologists now 
seek to impose on it. In any event,-Mr. Asquith’s 
chances of emerging with flying colours from the ordeal 
suggested by these observations strike us as presently 
small, and as likely still farther to diminish as time . 
goes on. As a debater and an “‘old Parliamentary 
hand,” the Prime Minister of England may more than 
pass muster; but of his Statesmanship, the less that 
is said in a favourable way, the better are the interests: 
of candour like to be served. 

Agreeably to the national practice in other parts 
of the world, the English have set on foot a number 
of proselytising agencies in Rome, whose object is to 
debauch the religious faith of as many of the poorer 
and less educated and intelligent sort of the populace 
of that city as can be persuaded to barter their 
religion for a mess of pottage. ~The critics of 
these English proselytising agencies assert that free 
gifts of soup, and other comestibles to needy Italians 
constitute a capital weapon of warfare in the spiritual 
campaign on which these societies are embarked ; 
and it is doubtless from this liberal use of pottage as 
a solvent of religious belief that the whole system of 
spiritual corruption to which we refer has provoked 
for itself the characteristic appellation of ‘‘ Souperism.”’ 
But-it would appear that the activities of our neigh- 
bouring Soupermen are by no means confined to Rome, 
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or to those other benighted parts of the universe to- 
wards which their bowels audibly yearn by reason of 
the ungodliness and gross superstition of those that 
inhabit them. Indeed, the principle of ‘‘ Souperism ” 
would appear to be not so much a’solitary and dis- 
connected example of what militant Anglicanism is cap- 
able as a distinctive product of the English genius itself. 
There would, then, appear to be something character- 
istically Saxon about “‘Souperism.” Evidently, its 
-underlying idea controls the mind of the whole of 
that nation. Naturally, the bribe, the free dole, and the 
soup-ticket as religious or political weapons must rank 
high in the esteem of any. péople whose belly is their 
god, and whose ledger is their conscience. 

The cure of the Morning Post for the ills that 
presently afflict Ireland are plainly nothing but 
militant “‘ Souperism ” in a political form—“ resolute 
government,” accompanied by liberal financial spoon- 
feeding. In other words, this organ would cozen our 
Irish kinsfolk out of their national rights by a policy 
of dragonnades and pogroms, alternated and diversified 
by largesses to heal the wounds and to mend the sores 
-so caused. This is the old English hereditary cure 
for the distempers occasioned to Ireland by English 
misrule. It smacks of the crusted port and the fly- 
blown politics dear to the journal we have named and 
its supporters above and below stairs; and to the 
Wellington Street museum of antiquities we now return 
it without superfluous comment, or thanks for the 
cursory inspection of so curious a specimen of the 
survival of the politically unfit. 

But, is the rest of England—Liberal and Radical 
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England—at all alive to the true significance of the recent 
Irish insurrection? Doubtless,:the English Liberals 
are more sensible of the motives that underlay the 
outbreak than their political rivals can be said to be; 
but here again the national tendency to ‘‘ Souperism,”’ 
though not as marked as in the other case, yet is 
apparent enough. . The average English Liberal seems 
to imagine that the troubles that afflict Ireland take 
their rise in each case from material and economic 
causes. He thinks that if Ireland were to have a 
moderate measure of Home Rule, his nation’s many 
political sins against her would be forgiven him, and 
Ireland would gratefully and submissively enter the 
joyous abode which, in his mind’s eye, he has already 
prepared for her—a kind of glorified political Valhalla 
on earth, in which all the “ English-speaking peoples ” 
(with the possible exception of the United States) 
shall be gathered together, each one ceaselessly effer- 
vescing with “loyalty,” and perpetually exuding 
mutual admiration; in which each lesser State shall 
ecstatically salute England as the one and only possible 
‘‘ Mother-country.”’; in which beef and beer and 
bullion shall abound, and wherein the assembled 
“nations of Anglo-Saxondom,” both great and small, 
shall ceaselessly sing themselves hoarse in chanting the 
praises of ‘‘ national ’’ heroes like the late Lord Kit- 
chener, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

That there is abundant foundation for the view 
that the troubles which afflict modern Ireland are 
partly due to economic causes is a truth that is far too 
apparent to escape the notice of even the most careless 
and superficial observer of the present state of that 
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kingdom. But though no small number of the dis- 
contents presently subsisting in Ireland are to be 
traced to the particular source indicated by these 
remarks, yet the state of unrest of which the recent 
rising was an expression has springs other, and, in a 
peculiar sense and measure, infinitely deeper than 
these. Neither men nor nations are used to live by 
bread alone. Necessary as are manufactures, and a 
sound funding and agricultural system, what are not 
less so in the case of any sensitive, imaginative, and 
intelligent people is the full possession and the un- 
controlled enjoyment of the means of living the national 
life according as the will of that people demands that 
it should be constituted and conducted. The Celtic 
peoples have a civilisation of their own. They desire 
to revive it. The national parties wish to make 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales as characteristically 
Celtic, within the ambitus of the new Confederacy 
that will arise after the war, as England is already 
characteristically English, or France is characteristically 
French ; and nothing short of the full possession of 
that liberty will ever content them, or cause them to 
lay aside their resistance to the levelling and de- 
nationalising tendencies of English rule and civilisation. 
This is the true spring of the recent Irish rising ; and 
since nothing is to be gained by concealing it, but, 
on the contrary, many mischiefs and misunder- 
standings may be timeously averted by adopting an 
opposite course, policy, no less than candour, requires 
that it should be planily discovered, and as fear- 
lessly announced. 





The Highlands: 


Considered in Relation to the Economy of 
Small-Holdings : 


HERE are not a few industries that deserve 
a place in the sun; the sun may smile 
on them, and they may bear fruit: 
within the limits imposed on them 
by their own nature; but when it is 
claimed for them, which is often done nowadays, 
that they are going to be the economical saviours of 
the Highlands, then may they be truly described us 
chimerical panaceas. Let us examine a few of these 
‘cure-alls.” I propose dealing with them under 
separate heads. It would be useless to try to enum- 
erate them all, as the list is being almost daily enlarged 
by the fertile imaginations of exuberant enthusiasts. 
With the single exception of afforestation, these 
remedies are but of supplementary value to the small- 
holding. They are merely subsidiary industries, as 
it were. But even so considered, none of them is 
susceptible of general application. Within their limits, 
some of them can be usefully employed in situa- 
tions and under conditions where others would be 
impossible, while none of them can be made self- 
supporting as a self-contained industry,-if divorced 
from the small-holding. But a few years ago any 
mention of the land question in relation to any of the 
possible minor industries would have been the signal 
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for immediate clamour on the part of the sleepless 
champions of “ vested interests.” One party con- 
tended that the land laws of this country were at the 
root of all the evils that afflicted us; another party 
held that they were all that they should be, and that 
any interference with them would be almost equivalent 
to sacrilege. This hard and fast division has, however, 
now disappeared. The reasonableness and justice 
of the cry “‘ More people on the land!” has common 
assent, though the methods for gaining the desired 
object are still in dispute. The main propositions, 
such as “‘ Land Nationalisation”’ versus “‘ Peasant Pro- 
prietorship,’’ and ‘‘ State Purchase ” versus “‘ Landlord 
and Tenant Rights,”’ are still highly debatable questions. 
It is not my intention here to express my views on 
these subjects, although I hold. very.decided opinions 
regarding them. 

The pritciple of ‘‘ more people on the land ” having 
been conceded, and the small-holder being an admitted 
factor of the situation, my purpose here is to deal with 
his relationship to the industries which are now being 
so much talked of, and, in passing, to treat in a measure 
of the small-holder himself, together with the economy 
of certain things appertaining to him and his. 

AFFORESTATION is an industry that has been the 
subject of much public discussion of late years, and 
properly so I think. It has two classes of supporters : 
those who raise it to the position of a panacea, pro- 
claiming that if it could be practised as they contend 
it should be, it would become the economic saviour 
of the rural districts of the Highlands. The second 
class advocates afforestation in its proper perspective, 
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and claim no more for it than that there are large 
areas that could not be put to better use than if they 
were devoted to the growing of trees. They maintain 
that, practised upon such a scale, afforestation would 
supply a growing national want. 

Until within recent years afforestation had been 
much neglected. Most of what was being undertaken 
in this direction, or at any rate a very considerable 
part of it, was being done by private enterprise, 
prompted only by the desire of improving the amenity 
of estates, or to supply cover for game. With this 
as the only end in view, the woodlands so treated 
did not receive the scientific attention that would 
have been necessary had the object been the com- 
mercial value of the timber. Hence the overcrowded 
and stilted growth so frequently tobe seen. Much 
of this wood is in such a condition as to render it 
useful for very few purposes, though it should be ob- 
served that the wood famine caused by the present 
war is making valuable what, under normal conditions, 
would be almost unmarketable. But this is a special 
case, and is not applicable to conditions in general. 
Timber planting is seldom or never of any immediate 
commercial benefit to the private planter unless the 
estate changes hands by sale during his own lifetime. 
Under different circumstances, the benefit would 
accrue to the heirs. Hence the desirability of State 
recognition and encouragement, since an abundant 
supply of timber should be regarded as necessary 
to the common weal. 

But if afforestation were applied to land suitable 
for crops, or on land adapted for small-holdings or 
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moderately-sized farms, any movement of that sort 
would be a national blunder of the first magnitude. 
There are in the writer’s mind at present. the names 
of three estates, well known to him, on which land 
that had been occupied by small-holdings, and the 
occupants of which haa been cajoled or bribed away, 
was planted with trees. These trees, however, were, 
I believe, never intended for commercial purposes, 
but were planted with the object of putting the land 
in question outside the possibility of its being again 
claimed for small-holdings, apparently the underlying 
motive in these cases being that the holdings in 
question were contiguous to land preserved for game. 
Small-holders are often regarded by the sportsman as 
an unmitigated nuisance. In some cases familiar to 
me, what used to be arable land, and good arable 
land at that, has been planted with larch trees. The 
folly and unprofitableness of such a proceeding is 
better understood when it is realised that these 
trees are not suited to a rich soil. On such a soil 
they have a forced growth. It produces very tall 
trees, which have little girth or body, and they are 
generally unhealthy at the core. 

The cases referred to above consisted of isolated 
holdings, contiguous to game preserves. Being isolated, 
and so not having the moral support that would be 
afforded them had there been a community of small- 
holders on the estate, the position of these small- 
holders was easily made intolerable for them. Es- 
tate official diplomacy did the rest. Some of the 
cases I have in mind occurred since the passing of 
the Small-Holders Act of 1911, notwithstanding the 
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provisions in that Act providing that ‘‘once a small- 
holding, always a small-holding,” unless the change 
be brought about with the express sanction of ‘the 
Land Court. Was the Land Court’s sanction asked 
for in these cases? If such was the case, part of the 
Land Court’s procedure must have been conducted 
in secret, for no public announcement was ever made 
that its sanction had been asked for, or that it had 
been given, and no opportunity was afforded for stating 
objections to the course pursued. The reasonable 
assumption is that the Land Court was never consulted 
about the matter. Where there are only one or two 
small-holders on an estate, the rest of which is ex- 
clusively under game, the squeezing out of these few 
small-holders becomes an easy matter, when to interfere 
is considered as nobody’s business. Why not have 
inspectors overlooking small-holdings in the same 
way as there are inspectors overlooking the working 
of the Insurance Act? Two permanent inspectors 
under the Land Court, giving- their whole time to the 
business would be ample. I shall have more to say 
on this point further on. 
It is not a fact, as some contend, that afforestation 
would retain on the soil a considerable population to 
look after the afforested area.. The population ne- 
cessary for this would be very small, and what is worse, 
such a population as would be necessary for the purpose 
would be composed entirely of hirelings who would 
often be dependent on the whims of individuals for 
continuance in their employment. What a contrast 
would their lot be to that of the free and independent 
small-holder! But these objections do not preclude 
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the possibility and the desirability of much more being 
done as regards the cultivation of timber than has 
yet been attempted in that way. There are large 
tracts of country which are not suited for small- 
holdings, but would be quite suitable for afforesta- 
tion. Much of such land is well adapted for the 
production of one class or another of trees—the alder, 
which loves swamps and magshes; the larch; the 
several varieties of pine, which brave the most exposed 
situations and the steepest declivities ; the ash, which 
prefers a more genial situation; and the hardy. oak 
(though this tree attains its fullest dimensions on 
deep soil), and the birch—the last mentioned will 
frequently attain to serviceable size though growing 
on very indifferent soil. Even the despised willow 
has its commercial uses. ; 

At one time a large proportion of the enormous 
_ quantity of barrel-hoops required for the fish-curing 
industry in this country was made from native grown 
wood, but to-day barrel-hoop wood is almost entirely 
supplied by foreign countries, although an abundant 
supply of this kind of wood could be grown in our own 
country on land of little use for any other purpose. 
There are few country-sides—there are few small- 
holdings—where there are no neglected corners which 
at present run wild with valueless growth, but where 
the willow and its kind could not be profitably culti- 
vated, for the making of barrel-hoops, and for a variety 
of wicker-work industries. This small branch of the 
wood industry is perhaps the only form of tree culti- 
- vation that can be regarded as feasible for the small- 
holder, or that could be profitably operated by him 
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as a supplementary or subsidiary industry. In its 
larger and more important branches, forestry is quite 
beyond the small-holder’s capabilities and circumstances. 
But like all the other subsidiary industries now under 
review, and which are suitable for the small-holder, 
even this minor branch of forestry could only be 
successfully practised under certain favourable con- 
ditions. Much must always depend on the nature and 
situation of the. holding. 

In this connection a passing reference is permissible 
to what I regard as the culpable neglect by small- 
holders of both vegetable and fruit-gardening. I am 
speaking generally; there are exceptions that prove 
the rule. I prefer to leave out of all account the 
cultivation of flowers, since this form of minor industry 
scarcely comes under the head of the present economic 
considerations. At the same time I hold that a 
flower-garden is a most desirable adjunct to the 
small-holding. Even as a hobby it has strong 
recommendations. Nor should it be without some 
considerable influence for good on the efficient culti- 
- vation of the small-holding proper. ‘But the vegetable 
and the fruit garden should be considered as essential 
to the small-holder’s order of economy, though meantime 
both are woefully neglected. 

Much has been written of late regarding the possi- 
bilities of the Ketp Inpustry in the Highlands, and 
treated in its proper perspective, undoubtedly the. 
subject is of some account. It is being accorded a 
false importance, however, when it is treated, as is 
frequently the case, as a possible general industry, 
or a self-contained industry, though a be but on a 
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very limited scale. Considered as a subsidiary in- 
dustry, as supplementary to the working of a limited 
number of small-holdings having favourable situations, 
there is something to be said for the kelp-making. 
Let us briefly consider its economic possibilities. 

The kelp industry is only possible where there is a 
sea-coast, but not wherever there is a sea-coast. There 
are miles of coast-line where an appreciable quantity 
of the kelp-producing tangle is never found. Sea- ! 
tangle does not grow on a loose sandy beach, and it : 
does not grow on~a loose gravelly beach. On the 
other hand, there are miles of rocky and large boulder- 
strewn beaches producing plenty of sea-tangle, but 
which are so situated that they are only accessible 
by boat, and by this means only when the weather 
conditions are favourable. There are, again, stretches 
of sea-coast which, while not themselves producing 
sea-tangle, are so situated that the prevailing winds 
and ocean currents load them at certain seasons with 
what is termed “‘ cast sea-weed.”” This kind of weed, 
if it could be immediately separated from the foreign 
matter with which the scavenging of the sea has 
charged it, and if it could be collected and harvested, 
is quite serviceable, being of a certain “commercial 
value. But such flotsam and jetsam are rarely cast 
up on the shore except in very wet and stormy weather, 
and rain water immediately diminishes its trade value. 
There are other important considerations to bear in 
mind. There occur in the course of the twelve months 
what may be described as two sea-tangle seasons. 
.The first is during the months of February and March ; 
and the second prevails — those of June, July, 
and August. 
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Let us consider the first of these seasons. If we 
assume that there are no small-holders in the neigh- © 
bourhood who require the spring harvest supply of 
tangle for fertilising purposes on the land, and if we 
assume that the situation is favourable (that is to say of 
easy access from the land side), two or three individuals 
should be able to clear miles of coast-line of its wealth 
of sea-tangle. They could cut and gather it, and 
carry it on their backs in creels to above high-water 
mark, after doing which, if the situation selected were 
favourable and the weather settled, they should be 
able to harvest their labour on the spot by the manu- 
facture of kelp suitable for market. On the other 
hand, it is possible that the workers might be obliged 
to cart the weed for miles before a favourable situation 
for the production of the dried product could be found. 
There is yet another point to consider. The beach 
might not be accessible from the land side, in which 
case it could only be approached by boat. The boat 
would require a crew of four to six men if a full load 
of tangle, which is lifted during the lower half of the 
ebb-tide, is to.be secured. It will be easily understood 
that an operation of this kind must always require 
the most favourable weather conditions possible. 
The boat, when floated by the advancing tide; would 
be required to carry its load to a suitable landing-place, 
from which the crew must carry the tangle to a place 
of safety well above high-water mark. These’ pre- 
liminary operations being completed, it would depend 
upon local circumstances whether or not the tangle 
would require to be carted further before it could be 
submitted to the drying process necessary to the 
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production of the manufactured article. It takes 
one ton of fresh tangle to yield from #-cwt. to 1 cwt. 
of the dried product. Thus twenty tons of the weed 
in its natural state are required to make one ton of the 
marketable product.* The ash got from a single 
ton of dried kelp produces 500 Ibs. of pure potash 
salts, 150 Ibs. of sulphate of soda, and 5 Ibs. of iodine.* 
Taking into consideration the average horse of the 
small-holder ; the size of his average cart; and the 
nature and condition of the average Highland road 
over which the load would have to be carried, the 
twenty tons of fresh sea-weed required for the pro- 
duction of one ton of kelp would make forty cart loads. 
This means forty trips of a horse and cart and driver, 
plus the initial labour already described, and the sub- 
sequent labour of the drying process—all for the price 
of 15/-, or an average of 4$d a cart-load. The carting 
might be a short distance only: on the other hand, it 
might have to proceed over a considerable distance. 
If the latter is the case, it becomes a serious question 
if the 44d mentioned could keep the horse’s feet and 
the cart wheels shod. But allowing for no carting 
being necessary, it will be seen that the labour is 
immense. Yet, in spite of these facts, there are those 
‘who express surprise that the people of the West 
Highlands have not rushed to take up the so-called 
kelp industry. In the year 1809, when this industry 
was at the height of its prosperity, the same quantity 
for which 15/- is offered to-day then fetched £22. 
A heavy royalty was at that time charged by the 


* Figures quoted from the Scottish Board of Agriculture's 
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landlords, amounting in some cases to as much as {4 
aton. In an exhaustive work dealing with vegetable 
substances and their uses, published in London in 
1833, a date at which the kelp industry of the High- 
lands was already in its decline, it is stated that Mac- 
Donald of the Isles was then in receipt of £10,000 a © 
year from the kelp industry. The present writer is 
inclined to believe that MacDonald of Clan Ranald 
is the subject of this reference, as he owned a much 
longer coast-line than Lord MacDonald. ~ I recollect 
reading a speech delivered by the late Admiral Sir 
Reginald MacDonald of Clan Ranald to a Glasgow 
audience, about thirty years ago, in which he stated 
that the sudden decrease in the value of kelp at the 
time of the decline of the industry was the principal 
cause which compelled the Clan Ranald of that 
day to part with his ancestral patrimony, The 
sudden and unexpected income from kelp when it 
first arose, enabled those landlords concerned to vie 
with the richer landlords of the South in their style 
of living. When that income as suddenly ceased, 
they found, or thought, themselves unable to return 
to the more homely style of living, previously practised 
by them. The abrupt and frequent change in the 
circumstances of the kelp-lords may be considered 
a salutary and a well-deserved ‘esson. When we 
contrast the buying power of money then and now, ~ 
and also the difference between the style of living 
of to-day and that of the time when any village school- 
master would be considered passing rich on {40 a year, 
we need not be surprised that the memory of the old 
kelp industry has a halo of romance cast round about it. 
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To-day, in consequence of the war, there is supposed 
to be a famine of the products to be derived from kelp. 
If, then, in the face of this alleged famine, only 15/-* 





* The 15/- per ton for the dried product is quoted from infor- 
mation supplied to the County Council of Argyleshire by Mr. Bone, 
of The Neptune Mills Coy. This firm is presently fitting up premises 
in Oban with machinery with the view of prosecuting the kelp 
industry throughout the Western Highlands and Islands. The 
Neptune Mills Company aver that the Board of Agriculture's 
statement that it takes twenty tons of the fresh weed to make. one 
ton of the dried product does not apply to the new process by which 
they propose to treat the weed. The Neptune Mills Coy. say that 
they accept of the weed in a partially dried state when it still retains 
fifty per cent. of its original weight, and that on account of the 
present market they are now offering 18/- per ton for the weed in 
this partially dried state, and that allowing 6/- per ton off for 
freight, the original twenty tons of fresh weed will in this way 
represent a sum of {6 to the native producers. The factor for the 
South Uist estate has written the County Council of Inverness-shire 
saying that all the kelp produced on that estate is marketed through 
him exclusively, and that the entire product is sold exclusively 
to the British Chemical Manufacturing Coy., that this Company 
pays a net price of {1 1/- per ton, of which the estate receives 1/6 
per ton as royalty, leaving 19/6 per ton net revenue to the workers. 
But it has to be observed that the dried product as produced in 
South Uist is brought to the stage where it is ready for burning, 
and is consequently reduced to one-fifth of its original weight. 

‘Thus twenty tons of the fresh weed makes four of the dried product. 
Four tons at 19/6 is £3 18/- for the South Uist workers. Twenty 
tons of the fresh weed under the Neptune Mills Coy.’s process is 
ten tons of the dried product. Ten tons at 12/- is £6. Even 
allowing that the allowance of 6/- per ton for carriage, as quoted 
by the Neptune Mills Coy., is too small, and the writer thinks it is, 
there is a margin between the prices of this new rival firm and the 
price allowed under the monopoly enjoyed by the British Manu- 

_ facturing Coy. with the patronage of the South Uist Estate. It is 
admitted from South Uist thatthe present price is eighty per cent. 

higher than the pre-war price. The writer's. observations are 
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can -be given for what fetched £22 a hundred years 
ago, what prospect of abiding success is there for the 
industry when the German andthe other presently 
curtailed products come again on the market? There 
are some who contend that those German products 
must never reappear on our markets. But so heroic 
an attitude is surely somewhat foolish. German trade 
methods may eventually be penalised where practicable, 
but there are some things to place a restriction on 
which would be equivalent to the proverbial cutting 
off of one’s nose to spite one’s face. 

There are, however, other important aspects of 
the kelp industry on which I would like to comment. 
I started the question by allowing that a limited 
number of kelp-makers might make a precarious 
something out of the industry during the Spring 
kelp-harvest, basing my remarks on the assumption 
that there were no small-holders in the neighbourhood. 
But let us now assume the existence of an appreciable 
number of small-holders on the land contiguous to the 
sea-coast. During the period mentioned (the months 
of February and March), every ounce of sea-tangle 
procurable would be required {under a proper system 
of husbandry) for fertilising the land. Not one ounce 
could be spared for the making of kelp. _ Periodically, 
there is a famine in the supply. 

‘When travelling through the greatest part of the 
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Board of Agriculture, and are applicable to normal times and 


not to extraordinary times, and his argument that the industry : 


has its limitations, and can only be subsidiary to the small- 
holding, still stands uncontroverted. 
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Long Island a few years ago, I found particularly in 
Barra, S. Uist, Benbecula, and N. Uist, one of these 
periodical famines existing. The people’s concern 
regarding the scarcity of the sea-tangle was general. 
But even in normal years it is found necessary wherever 
there is a considerable number of people on the land 
contiguous to the sea codst, to portion out the coast- 
area allowed to each township, and also to fix the 
share of each individual land-holder dwelling in a 
township. First of all, a definite coast-area is appor- 
tioned to a particular township, the apportioning in 
this , respect being of immemorial standing. The 
land-holders in each of these townships annually cast 
lots for their particular allotments in their prescribed 
township area. The necessity for regulations of this 
kind clearly shows that the supply of sea-tangle is 
not as boundless as some would have us believe. 

A word or two may now be written about the second 
crop of sea-tangle which is got during the months of 
June, July, and August. At this period of the year 
the weed is not required as a fertiliser, and as a rule 
there is a better chance, but not a certain one, of 
obtaining favourable weather conditions for the pre- 
liminary boating operations, and the subsequent drying 
of the tangle. During the first two of these months 
particularly, as hay-making would, as a rule, scarcely 
have commenced in the Western Isles, and the small- 
holding would require but little of the .small-holders’ 
attention, the men should be able to apply themselves 
to the kelp industry, and make what is possible out 
of it. At this Season, any energetic small-holder 
whose land lies on the coast line, might find engaging 
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in this industry worth his while ; particularly if men 
of this class should have half-grown families to provide 
for and to help. But these conditions, as I have 
endeavoured to show, would only apply to a limited 
number of small-holders, and it would apply even to 
these only during the two months mentioned. In short, 
engaging in the industry would be worth their while 
merely because of the fact that they are -small-holders, 
possessing the small-holdings as their main means of 
livelihood,.and the horse and cart which the slender profits 
of the kelp industry could not maintain ofitself. Under 
such circumstances, to cry up kelp-making as though 
it were susceptible of general application to the High- 
lands, and as if it could be made the means of re- 
habilitating the economic status of the rural. popu- 





an 


‘lation, is tantamount to giving to an occasional, pre- 


carious, and not over-lucrative source of livelihood a 
fixed and golden standard as a means to certain ends, 
which no one but a madman would dream of claiming 
for it. 

What are vaguely termed the ART AND HomME, 
or NATIVE, INDUSTRIES of the HIGHLANDs are applied 
principally to the teasing, spinning, dying, and weaving 
or knitting of home-made woollen articles, and in a 
secondary. degree to several kinds of wicker-work, 
wood, and metal carving, etc. It is highly desirable 
that all such minor industries should be suitably en- 
couraged, even if, as used to be the case with regard 
to home-made oatmeal (an almost defunct native 
industry, and one that is now rarely mentioned), 
the articles produced are merely intended for home 
consumption. It is absurd to suppose that such 
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industries can ever be made to flourish in oppositidn 
to articles of a similar character produced by machinery 
in the large industrial centres. As well might we try 
to bring back to Paisley the time when every second 
man there was a weaver and a poet. It is true that 
an individual here and there might, by becoming well 
and favourably known by virtue of the excelleace of 
his or her individual work, form a business ‘‘ connection” 


eg ee, 
“4 => 


worth cultivating. But small industries of this char- 


acter require frequent ‘ patronage’’ and constant 
‘‘ spoon-feeding,”” Moreover, they are apt to demoralise 
the workers who engage in them. Is this a healthy 
condition of things? Does not the necessity for such 
‘“‘ spoon-feeding ”’ and ‘‘ patronage ” denote the exis- 
tence of something rotten in the state of these in- 
dustries? The source of the rot clearly consists in 
this case in the landless condition of the population. 
Those of them who are in possession of sufficient land 
do not require the assistance of ‘‘ patronage ”’ to help 
them to dispose of its fruits. Their produce commands 
its own market and price. 

What are generally styled ‘ Home Industries ” 
(although strictly speaking they are no more entitled 
to that name than are the products of the agricul- 
turalist), could be made equally self-supporting were 
they founded on a proper basis. The producers of the 
manufactured articles should themselves produce the 
raw material, as indeed used to be the case, when such 
industries were genuine Highland industries, and were 
not merely the products of forced growth, or “‘ spoon- 
fed’ efforts, dependent for their very existence on 
the favour of aristocratic patrons. If these industries 
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were founded on a proper business basis, they could 
be made self-supporting in those cases in which 
they are of spontaneous growth. They can have a 
natural and settled existence among those small- 
holders only who produce their own raw material. 
When the spinner is obliged to purchase her own wool ; 
when she has—as is the case in nine cases out of 
every ten—to pay someone else for the weaving of 
the cloth, the net proceeds of the Exhibitions and Sales 
cannot truly be said to go to those whom it is the 
custom of “‘ patronage ’’ to describe as ‘‘ the poor old 
women of the Highlands.” In those cases where a 
local weaver is available, he or she generally receives 
a price for the weaving of the cloth as low as 6d per - 
yard. Surely that is a beggarly remuneration for the 
work done by a.hand-loom? When no local weaver 
with a hand-loom is availabie the yarn must be sent 
to a mill, where a charge of 2/- a yard is made for the 
weaving of the cloth. Frequently the wool is sent to a 
carding-mill to be carded, in which case there is an 
additional on-cost to be provided for. All such ex- 
penses are conveniently overlooked when the net 
revenue of the much-advertised ‘ Exhibition” or 
“Sale” is trumpeted forth as going into the pockets 
of ‘‘the poor old women of the Highlands.” These 
‘ Exhibitions” and “Sales” may be all very well 
as means to advertise the products of these particular 
industries, but the following examples will show how 
very expensive they are apt to be. Goods to the value 
of £60, selling price, were recently sent from the depot 
in Glasgow to an Exhibition and Sale at Aberdeen. 
The cost of carriage amounted to £23, or more than 
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one-third of the gross revenue ; that is to say, the mere 
cost of carriage and supervision, exclusive of the 
initial cost of manufacture as already detailed, was 
one-third the gross revenue. If the promoters of these 
Home Industries would condescend to take a leaf out 
of the book, or system, adopted by the Agricultural 
Colleges of Aberdeen and Kilmarnock, in respect of 
the efforts of these Societies to create an egg industry, 
assuredly -they would be founding their institutions 
on a business-like basis. The Colleges above referred 
to appoint agents as receivers in every district covered 
by their operations. The people of each district bring 
their eggs, let their number be great or small, to the 
agent, or receiver of their district, who keeps their 
separate accounts, and sends the aggregate collection to 
the larger receivers, and wholesale sellers in the in- 
dustrial centres. The eggs are first classified as, to 
size, and when this has been done, they are marketed 
while they are still in first-class condition. The 
consequence is, the eggs command the top market 
prices. In this way a very lucrative and extensive 
egg industry is being gradually built up in the High- 
lands. The egg industry is founded on a purely 
business and commercial basis, and so is happily free 
of any of the trappings of pushful “‘ patronage.’’ The 
poorest of poor “ old women ”’ participate in the in- 
dustry, but no taint of charity attaches to the operation. 

Worked on the same principle, the tweed and its 
associated industries could be put on a_ permanent 
and business-like footing. The expensive advertising 
shows called ‘ Sales’ and “ Exhibitions ’’ should be 
discarded, and the permanent depét system, in respect 
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of which a small beginning has been made in Glasgow, 
should be extended. A depét for the exhibition and 
selling of Home Industries should be established in 


every important centre. Arrangements might be made 


with local merchants living in small centres to act as 
receivers, or purchasers, on behalf of the promoters. 
A supply of such of the goods as are suitable for sale 
in each of these localities should be stocked by the 
merchant acting as-.receiver for.the movement. As- 
suming that the capital is supplied by the promoters 
of the industry, the local merchant would be exposed 
to no financial risk, and having no capital lying idle in 
the stock, he could well afford to act as agent in con- 
sideration for a moderate commission on the sales. 
Certain classes of articles that would not be suitable 
for stocking in the smaller centres should be stocked 
entirely at the depéts in the larger centres of population. 
If the movement were to encourage the more general 


production of yarn, dyed and ready for the weaver (as 


of yarn for general knitting and darning purposes), 
and if the promoters of the movement were to buy 


_ up the product at this stage, they could have the 


necessary quantity of tweeds manufactured under their 
own immediate supervision, either by selected home- 
weavers, or in mills, such as the one now running at 
Portree. It is not so much the home weaving as the 
genuine raw material of which the home-spun yarn is 
made which accounts for the excellence of the Highland 
home-made tweed. There is no foreign matter mixed 
with the home-spun yarn, hence the genuineness of 
the tweeds made from it. _It would be comparatively 
easy to make home-spun yarn a more general industry, 
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without insisting on the home-weaving of the tweed, 
which is a much more difficult matter. Any general 
revival of home-weaving is nowadays practically im- 
possible. But appreciation of this economic truth 
should not lead to the discouraging of the making of 
home-knitted articles. That minor industry should 
be encouraged as much as possible. Why, for instance, 
should a prospective purchaser in Oban be obliged 
to send to Glasgow if he wishes to buy a pair of the 
socks produced under the Highland Home Industries’ 
Movement ? This case is analogous to what occurs 
in many Highland districts consisting of large sheep 
farms, from which thousands of sheep are sent every 
year to the southern markets, where they are bought 
by the butchers, the latter selling the dead meat to 
the general community of the industrial centres, while 
the few natives of the districts where the sheep were 
reared are unable to purchase a pound of mutton at 
any price. It is to remedy such a state of affairs as 
‘this that an extension of the depét system is advocated. 
The establishment of such a system would require 
patience on the part of its promoters ; its growth would 
necessarily be slow, but it would be genuine ; and a 
“connection” once formed would, doubtless, under 
proper supervision, be a permanent, as well as a fairly 
lucrative source of income. 

One of the most fanciful “ cure-alls”’ I am here 
considering consists in the proposal to extract PoTAsH 
FROM BRACKENS. As regards the immediate com- 
mercial object in view, as well as the anticipated results 
so far as these concern increased employment to the 
people, the proposal in question seems to be fore- 
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doomed to failure. Brackens are the pest of the 
pastoral farmer. Sheep are dainty eaters; they seek 
out the choicest and tenderest blades of grass, carefully 
avoiding all rank growth, including the sprouting 
brackens. From this it happens that brackens, wher- 
ever the soil is congenial to’ them, soon get the upper 
hand when the pasture is- exclusively ‘under sheep. 
Cattle, on the other hand, feed by mouthfuls, con- 
suming rank growth and all, with the exception of 
the more coarse and fibrous herbs, such as, for instance, 
the thistle. In this way pasture under cattle is kept’ 
in better condition than when it is exclusively under 
sheep. Brackens, when they get the upper hand, 
deteriorate the value of the pasture (both as regards 
quantity and quality) by at least fifty per cent. Not 
only is there this serious pasture deterioration to take 
into account, but brackens are well known to be 
contributory causes to some of the deadly diseases 
afflicting the stock. During the first winter of the 
yearling lambs, the hoggs fall frequent victims to 
disease so begotten. The aim of every farmer is to 
exterminate the brackens. They can be kept under 
by systematic cutting for three or four years in suc- 
cession. They should not be allowed to mature and 
cast their seed. If cut at the stage denoted, their 
bulk for the making of potash-producing ash would 
be infinitesimal, besides which the result of systematic 
cutting would be that they would entirely disappear 
at the end of three or four years, and would not flourish 
again for many subsequent years. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what chance of success would the suggested 
potash-industry possess? If this industry were ser- 
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iously taken up, its prosecution would be dependent 
on an extensive cultivation of the brackens. Instead 
of the extermination of the sturdy vegetable vagrants 
in the interests ofthe farmer, an opposite policy would 
have to be adopted towards them. Surely there can 
be no hesitation in deciding which is the more important 
of the two policies indicated—the upkeep of the pasture 
for the farming industry, or the cultivation of brackens 
for the sake of the potash that might be procured 
from them ? 

Peat is the latest panacea proclaimed for righting 
the economic state of the Highlands. That some of 
the virtues claimed for peat are good im fact, and, — 
within certain limits, could be rendered profitable to 
the Highlands, may be at once conceded; but that 
peat will ever do anything to arrest the depopulation 
of the Highlands cannot be admitted—at all events 
at present. The restoration of the land to the people 
in a manner and under conditions which should enable 
them-to live on it with comfort to themselves, would 
seem to be the last project to be entertained, judging 
by the number of highly-spiced panaceas that are now 
being industriously drawn across the path of land-law 
reform. It is now claimed for peat that it can be made 
to produce a liquid manure which is said to be un- 
equalled by anything in the market. It is asserted 
that ordinary dry peat can, by means of a certain 
bacteria, be turned, in the space of four -to six days, 
into a black substance containing fifty times as much 
plant food material as does ordinary manure. This 
may be true. But let us try to figure out the bulk of 
peat that would be required, and the enormous extent 
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of ground that would be delved from year to year, to 
procure peat. sufficient to maintain any considerable 
industry. Here again the suggested new industry 
would involve the destruction of much valuable pas- 
ture. Moreover, before the landlord’s share of the 
spoil in the shape of royalties were forthcoming, the 
new and struggling industry would probably be on ° 
the rocks, At all events the utilisation of peat in the 
manner proposed would ‘do little, if anything, to 
increase the. population of the-Highlands, -Peat moss, 
like sea-tangle, while superabundant in certain cir- 
cumscribed areas, is not an unlimited quantity all over 
the Highlands. Wherever there is a considerable popu- 
lation making use of peats as fuel, restrictive estate 
regulations are in force with a view to prevent too 
much of the pasture being spoiled. Here again, as 
in the case of kelp, the creation of the contemplated 
industry presupposes that there is no population 
making any other use of the land. Some six or seven 
miles from the town of Oban there is an extensive moss 
known as the Moss of Achadh-na-craoibhe (Achnacree), 
but such big mosses, similarly conveniently situated, 
are few and far between. In nearly every case, they 
occupy situations difficult of access from the pomt 
of view of their industrial utilisation. The Moss of 
Achnacree is one of the few exceptions, and there is a 
proposal at present on foot in order to its utilisation 
in connection with steel-making industry. This par- 
ticular scheme is not included in my catalogue of 
chimerical panaceas, and it is much to be hoped that 
no exorbitant financial claims based on game dis- 
turbance ; the pollution of fishing rights ; the spoiling 
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of estate amenities; ground royalties, and invested 
interests generally, will be suffered to stand in ‘the Way 
of the realisation of the project. 

Works such as those that are proposed to be built 
in connection with the Moss of Achnacree should be far 
enough removed from Oban not injuriously to affect 
the amenity of the town as a tourist resort, whilst 
being near enough at hand materially to increase the 
town and district’s prosperity. _ What imparts to 
this particular proposal a more than common appear- 
ance of practicability is that in this case there are 
certain other favourable elements besides the Moss of 
Achnacree. There is an abundant supply of water- 
power, near at hand, which make the profitable utili- 
sation of the moss feasible. In addition, the facilities 
as regards railway andgea-borne carriage to and from 
the seat of the proposed industry are good—all of 
which conditions, considered as a whole, produce a 
state of affairs which is unique so far as the Highlands 
are concerned. In these districts it will generally be 
found that the presence of one favourable economic 
factor is rendered practically nugatory by the absence 
of all others that are essential to success in commercial 
enterprises. But to return to the subject of peat 
moss. Much has recently been said in the press 
touching a discovery said to have recently been made 
by an Inverness antiquary, who has found an old 
receipt for the conversion of peat moss into manure. 
The receipt states the proportion of peat moss and 
farm office manure that should be used in mixing 
them together for agricultural purposes. As a matter 
of fact, however, this supposed new, or rather re- 
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discovered way of making manure has long been com- 
mon knowledge. The writer himself has had practical 
experience of it. But here again the panacea-is not 
susceptible, of a general applicition. The value of 
the receipt to the farmer very much depends on the 
nature of the soil to which the fertiliser is to be applied. 
A sandy or gravelly soil will assimilate any quantity 
of it; but this is not the case with regard to a heavy 
clay soil, or a soil already principally composed of peat 
earth. In much the same way, a peaty soil can be 
improved by a liberal application of sand to it. The 
veriest tyro knows the value of an admixture of moss 
earth and sand to the soil of his private garden. There 
is situated in Inverness-shire what was at one time an 
extensive area of peat-moss, which, in its original state, 
was of use only as rough pasture land, and which, 
some forty years ago, was handed over for cultivation 
to a township of crofters. The land was given them 
for a certain term of years (Colonial fashion, free of 
rent), on condition that they reclaimed it. After a 
liberal supply of sand had been ploughed and ‘delved 
into it for several consecutive years, the reclamation 
of the moss was successfully accomplished, and the 
erstwhile barren land is when under crop to-day like 
the smiling fields of ancient Cyprus: A few years ago, 
at the instigation of the present landlord, a judicial 
rent was placed on this reclaimed land by the Crofters’ 
Commission, with the result that each tenant is now 
paying £10 per annum forland which would not have 
fetched 10/- before it was reclaimed, Under the 
circumstances noted above, rent was not charged for 
this land. Under similar circumstances in the Colonies 
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rent would never be charged for it. The difference 
between ‘what Obtains at home and abroad at once 
explains why it is that farming is so popular and 
successful in the Colonies. The accumulation of 
vested interests which the agricultural imterest has 
to face in Scotland makes the adoption of the Colonial 
system quite impossible here. 

Any good results that might follow the utilisation 
of peat as manure are, as in the case of kelp, dependent 
on local conditions. The moss must occupy a situation 
favourable to the adoption of an efficient system of 
drainage, and it must be in proximity to the necessary 
supply of sand—factors that are not always to be 
found in proximity to one another. I fear that the 
Moor of Rannoch, the most extensi¥e moss in Scotland, 
would not supply the necessary conditions. Even 
were the necessary supply of sand to be found there 
(which it is useless to look for), the high altitude of 
the Moor, and the consequent severity of the climatic 
conditions, preclude its utilisation in the manner 
denoted above. Nevertheless, here, if anywhere, is 
a testing-field for Prof. Bottomley’s theories and 
experiments. It is doubtful, however, if any: peat 
industry would ever attain the proportions necessary 
to attract the support of the speculative financiers 
on. whose assistance it would necessarily depend, in 
the absence of State encouragement and support. 
It is practically certain that the local sporting interest 
would do its utmost to discourage the establishment 
of an industrial community, even on the wastes of 
Rannoch Moor, and I am persuaded that the com- 
pensatory claims advanced by the guardians of vested 
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interests would render prohibitive so very speculative 


a venture. On the other hand, there is no reason why 


extensive areas of this Moor should not be planted - 


with suitable classes of trees. Utilised in this manner, 


these vast wastes, now devoted to sport, would be made. 


more serviceable to the Scottish nation than they are 
at present. There is evidence of the moors having been 
at one time thickly wooded. There are still some 
clumps of Scots fir in existence, of which it is said 
that they are remains- of the great central forest of 
ancient. Caledonia. 


T. D. MacDonaLp. 
(To be continued.) 
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War’s Fiscal Danger. 


HAT the Triple Monarchies’ free markets 
have been one of the chief factors in 
building up German industry is an 
obvious .truth which has moved the 
British Association of Chambers of 

Commerce to take a stand in favour of preventing or 
obstructing imports, by tariff taxation. The more 
important, but less obvious truth, that the United 
Kingdoms’ free markets, have been one of the chief 
factors in building up Anglo-Celtic industry seems likely 
to be forgotten or ignored. The German idea that 
sales abroad are beneficial in themselves, has promoted 
the encouraging and bonusing of export trade. In 
some instances the various aids given have been so 
expensive that the export sales have resulted in actual 
economic loss. Superficial judgment has characterised 
economic thought in the Triple Monarchy since the . 
leading Universities have grown timid regarding 
economic enquiry. This helps to explain the pre- 
vailing habit of regarding this unprofitable export 
trade as the building up of German industry. To 
that end, mistaken in its significance, the United 
Kingdoms’ free market has undoubtedly contributed. 

The Anglo-Celtic idea that sales abroad are benefi- 
cial only when they yield a profit, and that the business 
judgment of exporters is the.only safe guidance, has 
saved the people from the burden of bonusing or 
otherwise aiding. Apart from individual mistakes, 
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from which no people can be exempts Anglo-Celtic 
export trade has been profitable, because profit alone 
has been the promoting influence. Aided exports 
may be economically unprofitable, the loss of the 
exporter being made good by bonuses contributed 
by the public.. The Anglo-Celtic people, seeing that 
their free market permitted vast expansions in German 
export trade, and taught by their own experience to 
regard such trade as profitable, were inclinedto con- . 
clude that the Germans were growing in wealth through 
Anglo-Celtic génerosity.. That the free markets were 
a benefit to themselves was a truth strangely and 
persistently ignored during recent discussions, That 
Germans were often losing by their exports was also 
ignored, and it was really a matter with which the 
Anglo-Celts had no concern. There was no proper 
appreciation of the significance of the fact that German 
industry was supplying Anglo-Celtic workers with 
comforts and luxuries which German workers could 
not afford. Nor is there now sufficient appreciation 
of the significance of the Triple Monarchies’ financial 
stability contrasted with German insolvency. 
Opposing ideas regarding exports. may be illustrated 
by the sugar bounties, mistakenly opposed by the 
United Kingdoms and terminated by Anglo-Celtic 
influence. The people of Germany, Austria, and 
France thought exports were beneficial in themselves. 
By burdening other industries they sold sugar in the 
Pictish Isles at prices lower than was necessary to yield 
ordinary commercial profits. . One result was the 
expansion of Anglo-Celtic sugar-consuming industries. 
Candies were profitably shipped across the Atlantic 
pa ' 
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“against adverse protective tariffs. Many waste areas 
were devoted to the production of small fruit for the 
making of jams and preserves. The final economic 
test was the more liberal indulgence in sugar by the 
Anglo-Celtic workman than could be afforded by his 
competitors, who were paying the bounties in .the 
exporting countries. 

The German co-related idea that imports are in- 
jurious in themselves has promoted the intricately 
complicated multitude of border taxations known as 
a protective tariff, in every important country except 
the Triple Monarchy. If the deductive consideration 
of economic developments and conditions had not 
been virtually discarded by leading educational in- 
stitutions, the connection between this difference in 
fiscal policy and the United Kingdoms’ commercial 
and industrial supremacy would never have been 
obscured. That imports are injurious and exports 
beneficial, the balance being either a loss or a gain, 
is one of the unsteady props supporting the German 
idea. It is a part of the delusion that the nation is 
a business concern, its imports being purchases and its 
exports sales. When remedies for losses or aids to 
profits are sought, the German idea parts company 
with the simile of a business concern, for no merchant 
ever attempted to increase his profits or lessen’ his 
losses by obstructing or levying on the goods entering 
his warehouse. The simile, however, has a suffi- 
ciently deceptive hold to. sustain the twin delusions, 
first that it is advisable to increase the balance of 
exports over imports, and second, that this can be 
accomplished by taxing imports. 
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The United Kingdoms have been exempt from these 
notions regarding imports by the logic of experience. 
The importer, like the exporter, being free, without 
aid or obstruction, can respond to the promptings 
of his commercial judgment. He imports only when 
it is profitable to do so. Statesmen are saved from 
anxiety as to whether certain lines of imports are 
profitable or otherwise by the knowledge that if they 
are not profitable, or are likely to become unprofitable, 
the importer will suspend operations. The fact that 
trade takes place when not aided or restricted, is a 
proof that it is profitable. Another aid to clear un- 


derstanding is the large proportion of creditors in the 


Anglo-Celtic population. A London resident owning 
an estate in Ireland or the United States must draw 
sufficient products of mdustry from his tenants to 
supply all his needs. This is an obvious necessity, 
whatever form the merchandise. may be in when it 
arrives, or whoever he may exchange it with to serve 
his special and personal requirements. What he draws 


from Ireland is not classed as national imports, but ° 


that which is drawn from the United States is recorded 
as international trade. The ultimate balance is the 
same in both cases, and cannot be affected by import 
taxation, even if that were desirable. Tariff ob- 


structions can drive trade about, and force it into 


wasteful channels, but cannot, except to that trifling 

extent, affect ultimate balances. Trade laughs at 

tariffs. | Goods will go from where people are in debt 

to where their creditors live. People falling into debt 

import from the lenders directly or indirectly. Tariffs 

cannot prevent this. When people are collecting 
7 405 
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debts or drawing interest from abroad, they can 
import without exporting, whatever tariff-makers may 
desire. . Other imports must’be paid for with exports, 
or must create debts to be paid for with future exports, 
and this mitigates fear that imports will or can “ deprive 
people of work.” Unless people work to pay for 
imports, foreign producers will be too wise to sell them 
anything. 

It may be proper here to insist that trade is not a 
visionary activity promoted by Governments to make 
statistics for Board of Trade reports, but simply the 
exchange of what people have for what they want. 
The ultimate fear that the money will all run out of 
the country should be allayed in all discussions of this 
nature, for money is the root of all evil in economic 
theory. As a metal it follows the ordinary laws of 
trade, and there is no more danger of impoverishment 
by a drain of gold than by a drain of iron. In the 
stress of war it may be necessary forcibly and peremp- 
torily to interfere with the movements of either metal, 


' but during peace they can be left to the adjusting 


influence of supply and demand. 

An illustration of the advance of the German idea 
in the United Kingdoms is the resolution of the British 
Association of Chambers of Commerce declaring that 
the strength and safety of the~Anglo-Celtic Empire 
“in time of national peril” lie in power to produce 
its requirements rather than in values which may be 
exchanged for the products of other countries. Al- 
though limited to times of national peril, the dis- 
cussion revealed a growing tendency to confuse the 


_ diametrically opposite commercial requirements of 
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war and peace. Willinghess to assume the com- 
mercial burdens of war in perpetuity was sufficiently 
apparent to require discussion. The only‘way to tell 
whether it is more advantageous to import or manu- 


facture any article, at any time, is to leave both 


manufacture and trade free, and see which will be 
adopted. Free from interference, business enterprise 
will choose the more advantageous methods.  In- 
terference, if it does anything, must force people from 
the methods and practices found most beneficial, and 
thus compel the adoption of means less profitable. 

The influence of national antagonism on. fiscal 
judgment was apparent in the demand that trade be 
obstructed to injure offending nations. The Triple 
Monarchy can certainly injure Germany in time of 
peace by obstructing imports from that country, and 
forcing trade along less profitable routes. But it 
would be an injury such as a Chinaman has-been known 
to inflict by committing suicide on his enemy’s doorstep. 
The Anglo-Celtic Kingdoms could commit commercial 
suicide on Germany’s doorstep by adopting a general 
policy of trade obstruction, and it would certainly put 
Germany to great loss and ingonvenience. But the 
country that refuses to trade invariably inflicts greater 
injury at home than abroad. Vindictiveness should 
be left to personal predelictions, guided by a law 
requiring the fixing of labels on all foreign products, 
thereby disclosing the country of origin. Interested 
persons cannot take unfair advantage of this impulse, 
as they would do if the legislature should attempt to 
make it the leading principle of a fiscal policy. 

The. resolution urging Government to foster and 
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safeguard Anglo-Celtic industries is sufficiently de- 
finite to warn ‘statesmen against the commercial, 
industrial, and political calamities toward which the 
Anglo-Celtic nation, in its stress and struggle, is being 
hurried. Were the taxing machinery once used to 
confer class privileges, the most corrupting influence 
now familiar in the politics of other self-governing 
countries would be loosed. Every session of Parlia- 
ment would bring lobbyists pulling wires for special 
favours in the so-called taxation. Every man in 
’ commerce or industry would become uneasy when 
Parliament met, and would not feel safe till it adjourned. 
A favour granted to any interest would cause unforeseen 
injuries to others, and these would in turn seek relief, 
or compensating favours, at the expense of the public. 
A gigantic election fund would always be available 
from the protected interests, for their special ad- 
vantages would be continually on the defensive. Com- 
binations and agreements, now harmless and beneficial 
because compelled to face the world’s competition, 
would be used for the purpose of advancing prices, 
and levying permitted overcharges, rather than for 
the elimination of waste and overhead éxpenses, 
and industrial workers, at first deluded by the intima- 
tion that a special favour would “ enable” employing 
companies to pay higher wages would learn in time 
that it would also enable them to pay lower wages. 
They know already that commercial pressure ne- 
cessitates the paying of the lowest and not the highest 
wages possible. They would learn that the increased 
prices lessened consumption and lessened, propor- 
tionately, the demand for their labour. The discovery 





War's Fiscal Danger 
that the protection of their industry reduced the demand 
for their services, lowered their wages and decreased 
the purchasing power’ of what they received, would 
create a class antagonism inimical to national strength. 
Election funds of the protected interests would become 
more and more necessary, and political life would 
proportionately deteriorate. A glance at a few of 
the multitude of evils inevitably connected with pro- 
tection should be sufficient warning against its adoption. 
There is a danger that national antagonisms will be 
used to delude the people into irreparably injuring 
their greatést source of prosperity in the mistaken 
hope of injuring, perhaps even of taxing, foreign 


nations. 
S. T. Woon. 
Globe Office, 


Toronto, Canada. 
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Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, 
and Ireland 


INTEND here to deal with only one incident 
of this man’s stormy career, and that one 
is not connected, save indirectly, with Scot- 
land. Before doing so, however, ‘it will 
be as well to recall, in as few words as 
possible, the main facts of his earlier history. 

A stranger one hardly exists. 

Francis Stewart was son to a natural son of James 
V. His mother was sister to Hepburn, the Earl of 
Bothwell, who married Queen Mary. He was that 
princess’s god-son, and she recommended him to her 
son in her will. James, accordingly, made him Earl 
of Bothwell, Lord High Admiral of Scotland, and gave 
him various grants of land. 

Subsequently, the subject of this sketch was in- 
volved in the Raid of Ruthven, but this did not prevent 
his being further employed in an official capacity. 
He was named and acted as one of the Commissioners 
to treat with England. gs 

Bothwell married the daughter of the Earl of 
Angus, and widow of one of the Scotts of Buccleuch. 

He quarrelled with Sir William Stewart, Arran’s 
brother, and killed him in a fray in Edinburgh, without 
however being punished for that crime; and in the 
same year, the year of the’ Armada, he formed a plot 
to seize the King, and was arrested and imprisoned. 
410 
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When, however, the King went to Denmark on his 
wedding trip next year, the Earl acted as one of the 
governors of the realm in the former’s absence. 

In 1591, Bothwell was again in trouble, this time 
in connexion with a charge of witchcraft. It is 
said that he was accused of raising the storms which 
delayed the King’s return from Denmark. It savours 
of the ludicrous to find a man who had such a record 
being obliged to meet so absurd a charge. He broke 
prison, and escaped to the Borders, after which he 
wandered about causing various disturbances. His 
most notorious exploit at this time was an attempt to 
seize the King’s person.» This he endeavoured several 
times, and on one occasion actually accomplished his 
design. It is much to be feared that the Earl for long 
kept poor James, whose constitutional timidity was 
excéssive, in fear of his life. 

Bothwell professed to be a Protestant, and was 
regarded with favour by the preachers, but at the 
same time he was commonly suspected of being a 
Catholic, and it is certain that he eventually joined 
that party. In 1593, he was attainted by Parliament, 
yet he remained at large, stirring up further trouble 
wherever he went. As late as 1594 he made a raid 
on Leith with, it is said, 500 horse; but how an at- 
tainted and therefore landless fugitive could secure 
so large a measure of support seems extraordinary. 
He is said to have been popular with the people of 
Scotland, from the Queen down to the poorest and 
least considerable. . 

After these events, Bothwell fled to’ England, 
then to Orkney and Caithness, then to France, which 
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he had to leave owing ¢o his conduct in a duel, and 
finally he went to Spain, where he remained several 
years. Whilst in that country he busied himself 
with laying before the Spanish Government plans 
for an attack on Scotland, which was to be supported 
by the Scots Catholics? — - 

The baldest account of this man’s career reads 
more strange than the inventions characterising the 
most improbable work of fiction. He not merely 
many times successfully evaded punishment for serious 
offences, but retained his influence in spite of his 
crimes and misdemeanours. Besides which, his 
character and reputation were attacked in consequence ~ 
of a charge which we cannot but regard as highly 
absurd. 

Probably few are aware that this Earl ever meddled 
in Irish affairs, and to understand how he came to 
do so, a brief view must first be given of the relations 
between England, Ireland, and Spain at the period 
roughly embraced by Bothwell’s Spanish career. 

Fighting had been going on in Ireland during the 
greatest part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. At times 
these disturbances assumed the proportions of large 
tebellions ; but at others there was merely the sporadic 
fighting characteristic of the country from the beginning 
of its history. 

In the records of those times, we can trace the 
gradual tightening of the grip of the English Queen 
and her government on Ireland, although simul- 
taneously there appeared this remarkable circumstance 
namely, that each successive ‘rebellion ’”’ was more 

»§.P. 1581-1603, p. 653-5, 667, 677-9, 685. 692, 715, 741-4. 
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serious than its predecessor, and its suppression 
cost the country a greater sum, the quality. of 
the Irish troops improving as time went on, . until 
finally they. were able to meet the Queen’s forces on 
fairly even terms. I believe it an error, however, 


to suppose that at any period they could face the . 


English ‘forces in the open field. This is just what 
he “ rebels” carefully avoided doing, unless, indeed, 
they could take the Queen’s troops at a disadvantage. 
The main resource of the insurgents consisted in the 
strength of their counties with their mountains, 


bogs, and woods. The situation therefore was this, 


that the “ rebels ’’ would not face the English army 
in open battle, while on the other hand, the Queen’s 
men could not chase them out of their fastnesses, or 
compel them to fight, and so, great was the trouble 
that the Irish caused their English enemies.’ 

The English Government did not doubt: of its 
capacity ultimately to defeat the “ rebels’”’ provided 
that the latter received no outside support; but their 
chief complaint against the insurrections was the great 
expense involved in suppressing them. These efforts 
were long a serious strain on England’s resources. 
But though, fortunately for England, none of the 
risings in Ireland was more than partial, yet the 
abiding fear which troubled the Irish officials and 
deputies throughout the greatest part of the sixteenth 
century was, that foreign aid might come, and it was 
from Spain that this was looked for, They expected, 
? - — descent were affected, that not only would 

“rebels.” in the field receive in otrengee 

‘See V.P. 1599, p. 378. 
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by a stiffening of regular troops, but that a general 
outbreak would follow over nearly.the whole island. 
For centuries the walled towns had been the great 
support of the English Crown, and towards the end 
of the sixteenth century responsible English officials 
feared, that if the Spaniards landed, even these towns 
would revolt, and that the whole of Ireland would rise. 
Both sides took much the same view on this point, the 
apprehensions expressed in the Irish State Papers, and 
the expectations raised in the Spanish, being much alike 
as regards the common anticipations of what would 
happen in the event of invasion. During the reign 
of Henry VIII., and repeatedly during that of Elizabeth, - 
the Spanish Ambassador in London urged on his 
sovereign the ease with which Ireland might be occupied. 
The report of the Venetian representative in 1599 
was, that by sending a mere handful of troops the 
Spaniards might seriously embarass the Queen.’ We 
shall see later on, however, that there was another 
side to the invasion medal. 

The Spaniards had long been intriguing with the 
discontented Irish; indeed, they had done so as far 
back as the reign of the Queen’s father, their then 
representative in London having repeatedly urged 
on his Government the claims of the Irish Catholics. 
Sometimes the Spanish monarch definitely rejected the 
overtures of the Irish, but as time went on their leaders 
were encouraged to have recourse to him.’ On a later 
occasion, Spain sent, even before war broke out, succours 

? S.P. 1570, p. 256; 1596, p. 623, 637, etc. ; 1601, p. 680. 


2 V.P, 1599, p. 371. 
*S.P. 1564, p. 370; 1570, p. 225-6; V.P. 1568, p. 425. 
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to the Irish in arms.’ Fitzmaurice received some ;* 
yet the curiously futile landing of troops at Smer- 
wick, which were supposed to have been sent by the 
Pope, though they really came from Spain, was the only 
occasion on which a force of even a few hundred men 
actually landed on Irish soil. This expedition, dis- 
creditable to the Spaniards on account of their igno- 
minious surrender, was not less so as regards the Irish, 
who neglected to fulfil their promises to support it. _ 
The narrative of the succours asked for, and sent 
on this occasion, is to be found in the Spanish and 
Venetian Papers, a source of information which seems 
to have been somewhat neglected by writers of Irish 
history, though it is to be observed that the infor- 
mation in these papers regarding the help sent is 
disappointingly incomplete. They afford us glimpses of 
troops being got ready for the enteprise, and we can trace 
a fairly connected chain of negotiations as between the 
Irish on the one hand, and the Spanish Government 
on the other, but at the same time they make it plain 
that much more was then afoot than has been actually 
preserved in the shape of documentary record. 
Everyone knows that the Great Armada was de- 
signed and sent against England; but what is not 
known, or has been forgotten, is that the sending of it 
against Ireland was seriously considered.* ~The King 
of Poland recommended that Ireland and the Isle of 


"'S.P. 1528, p. 883-4; 1529, p. 991-9, 29, 134, etc.; also in 1533-4, 
1559, p. 91, 105; 1564, p. 379, etc. ; 1569, p. 209-10; 1579, p. 
665-6 ; 1580, p. 578, etc.; V.P. 1540, p. 90; 1568, p. 425; 
1579, p. 425; 1579, p. 617, 619, 638, ; 1580, p. 646. 

* S.P. 1579, p. 666. * V.P. 1586, p. 145, 202; 1587, p. 284, 
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Wight should be seized before the attack on England 
was made.’ Mendoza pointed out that Ireland might 
be occupied, but this would not cut off the spring 
which fed the war in the Netherlands, adding that it 
would require as many men to bring the ships from 
Ireland to England as from Spain to Ireland.* The 
latter view prevailed. That the Armada would 
succeed was a matter regarding which Philip enter- 
tained no doubts. He directed Sidonia to stay in 
English waters till the undertaking had been success- 
fully concluded, after which, he told him, he might 
call in and settle affairs in Ireland on his way home.’ 
In subsequent years there were several fleets fitted 
out in Spain which were known to be intended to 
operate against Queen Elizabeth’s two kingdoms. 
These fleets, more Hispanorum, were formidable in 
size, but badly equipped. While no one knew for 
certain against what part of that Princess’s dominions 
. they were to be directed, the general opinion was, 
that they were intended for Ireland.‘ Warning was 
sent the Queen from Scotland on the subject.’ This 
view is strengthened by what Oviedo, Archbishop- 
Elect of Dublin said to the Ulster chiefs in 1600, for 
when they complained about the great delay in the 
arrival of the oft-promised aid, he pointed out the many 
and costly attempts that had already been made to send 


1 V.P. 1586, p.200.  *S.P. 1586, p. 687, see V.P. Do. p. 145. 


*S.P. 1588, p. 248-9, 245. 

‘S.P. 1595, p. 174; 1596, p. 234, 230; 1597, p. 265, 285, 204-5; 
1599, p. 371; 1600, p. 461, 466-7. See S.P. Domestic 1598 
and 1601, p. 159 and 328, etc. : 


5 Scot. Pap. 1596, p. 703. 
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Earl of Bothwell and Ireland 

it, and promised succours with all speed.’ Storms, the 
_ plague, mismanagement, and what the Venetian Ambass- 
ador described as “‘ the caution in deliberating and slow- 
ness in executing, which are habitual in Madrid, and 
frequently cause the loss of valuable opportunities,” * 
prevented the various fleets and armies prepared for 
invasion from reaching Ireland. The fact that the 
attempts were failures has caused the historians to 
. forget how great and long continued the menace really _ 
was. 

The exact attitude. of the Spaniards to the Irish 
is a rather complicated subject. On religious grounds 
they sympathised with the “rebels,” yet it would 
appear that they had no high opinion of them. The 
Irish (as well as the Highlanders) were commonly 
referred to by their Spanish friends as “ savages ” 
and when they make reference to the character: of their 


‘S.P. 1600, p. 655. 

? V.P. 1586, p. 209, 223. 

* It should not be forgotten, however, that the Spaniards were 
themselves “ barbarians,” according to the Italian conceit which 
so classed all the nations dwelling this side the Alps. Doubtless, 
the Italians inherited this notion from their Roman ancestors, who 
regarded all stranger peoples as “ barbarians,” in spite of the fact 
that this was the very epithet applied to them by the Greeks, who, 
in their turn, were so stigmatised by the Persians, from whom the 
fashion or affectation in question would appear to have sprung, 
though it is possible that they also were merely one of divers in- 
heritors and transmitters of this singular vogue. Not to be outdone 
by the rest, the Celts generously subscribed to fashion, in so far as 
they expressed their contempt of their Saxon and other Teutonic 
enemies and neighbours by dpostrophising them as “ barbarians,” 
all which suggests that in any general history of human affectation 
the opprobious epithet of ‘“ barbarian” should have a special 
chapter to itself, 
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allies, it is generally in slighting terms. The entries 
in the Venetian Papers touching the Irish are on the 
same lines. The Spanish seem to have been influenced 
in what they did, more by a desire to hamper the 
English, than by any love for their Irish allies. 

What the “rebels” said to the Spanish envoys 
was—‘‘ That they had only risen against the great 
power of England in reliance’ on the help promised 
from Spain,” and there can be no doubt that the Irish 
fulfilled their share of the bargain. The two surprises 
of the war were, the success with which the English 
fought the immense power of Spain, and the stubborn 
resistance which a few ill-armed chiefs in Ireland were - 
able to offer to the English, supported, as the former 
were, by a large part of Ireland. It is not at all clear 
that the Spaniards fulfilled their share of the under- 
taking equally well. They certainly sent some money and 
munitions to Ireland, and though, doubtless, these were of 
great service to the insurgents, yet as far as I can 
ascertain, the succours sent from Spain were wholly 
disproportionate to the great power and wealth of that 
State in those days. Scotland was a good deal interested 
in the Ulster fighting, partly officially, but much 
more so through the unofficial acts of the Western 
Islesmen. 

The expedition to Kinsale was the only considerable 
attempt to help the Irish-which actually took effect, 
though it is quite an open question whether the sending 
of the expedition was not rather dictated by the desire 
to influence the succession to the English Crown, than 
by any wish to strengthen the Irish insurgents.’ _It is 

* V.P. 1601, p. 483; 1602, p. 507; see S.P. 1603, p. 727. 
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certainly suggestive that this undertaking was post- 
poned until the question of the succession was im- 
minent. ; 

In 1593 the Archbishop of Tuam, in the.course of 
a memorial addressed to the King of Spain, wrote 
as follows :—‘‘ As your majesty has no other wish 
at present than to occupy the Queen in Ireland, and 
put her to expense, this could be done with small aid 
to the insurgents in the North.” A note by the King 
added to the paper reads as follows :—‘*‘ They ask much: 
see what will be the very smallest aid needed.’’! 
This last remark sums up the attitude of the Spaniards 


to the Irish. In this connection nothing tells more 


against Spain than a resolution come to by Council 
in 1600, by which it was determined that even if peace 
were made, the Irish should be left out of it, though 
they should continue to receive Spanish aid in order 
to help them to continue to make war on the Queen. 
Such double-dealing was fair to neither friend nor 
foe." 

At all events it appears that by 1601 it had become 
generally known that an expedition was really to sail 
from Spain to Ireland.* Much was expected from 
this attempt, which had often been urged, more par- 
ticularly by the extreme Roman Catholics, and the 
eyes of all Catholic Europe were directed to the en- 
terprise—Bothwell’s among the rest. This Earl and 
Sir William Stanley are both said to have refused 
the command of the expedition.‘ After the expedition 

‘S.P. 1593, p. 610-12. 2 Dp. 1600, p. 663-5. 
*S.P. Domestic 1601, p. 12, 38, 46, 79, 80, 86, 101, and 105. 
“S.P. Domestic 1600, p. 100. 
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had been decided on, it is plain that the Spaniards 
began to be somewhat less confident of its ultimate 
success than they had been while it was still in chrysalis 
state. Elsewhere it was regarded as a desperate 
project. These fears are in strange contrast to the 
promises of. the Irish, the reports of the Spanish 
Ambassadors, and. the fears of the English officials. 
No sooner, however, was the expedition determined 
on than well-informed opinion at Valladolid began to 
recognise the difficulties of the undertaking, and such 
remarks as were then made as to its prospects were 
on the following lines—‘ There is little certainty of 
success and every probability of failure. There is 
very little hope that the expedition will effect much. 
The expedition is more likely to serve the purpose of 
a diversion than to accomplish any serious work. The 


Queen’s affairs in Ireland have lately taken a very 


favourable turn, and the Spanish fleet is certain to 


meet with many more difficulties than was originally 


anticipated, because numbers of the insurgents have sub- 
mitted.”’ Later on, Don John wrote to his King 
that he had been deceived touching the prospects 
of the expedition, adding that the facts were very 
different to the reports*—a not uncommon circum- 
stance where insurrections are concerned. 

When the landing had actually taken place, the 
Venetian Ambassador reported that the French were 
opposed to the Spaniards obtaining Ireland, and that 
in Paris the expedition was regarded as foredoomed 
to failure. The French thought the troops would be 
thrown away by reason of the severe climate, the lack 

?'V.P. 1600, p. 461, 466, 475. *S.P. 1601, p. 483, . 
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of provisions, and the fact that the principal ‘rebels ’’: 


were at the other end of the island, while the intervening 


country was held by the English.'- The King of 


Scotland was also opposed to the attempt on account 


of his claim to the English succession. He offered: 


to send Elizabeth succours in the shape of 3000 men,’ 


but. the Queen did not avail herself of the proffered 


aids. Moreover, some of the recent Irish reports had 


been less favourable to a general rising than those were 


which had been earlier prepared and sent to Spain. In 
1600 the Irish told the Spaniards that they were ex- 
hausted with their efforts, and that but for the promised 
aid from Spain they would never have undertaken 
the war at all, though they were still confident of a 
general rising when the Spaniards should come. * 

Apparently the views of the Spanish officers agreed 
with those of the French. In fine, there was now a 
marked disinclination to take part in the enterprise, 
and one of the leaders appointed to a command therein 
neglected to obey orders to embark. *’ ; 

An. important point to determine was, at what 
place should the expedition land. It was in connection 
with this debatable matter that Bothwell’s advice 


was sought and given. The matter had evidently | 


often been discussed, and at different dates the “‘ rebels’’ 
had suggested Limerick, Cork, Waterford, Drogheda, and 
Galway as suitable landing places. The last of several 
ports suggested by Tyrone was Carlingford.® Could 


‘V.P. 1601, p. 477 * Do, 480, 483, and S.P. Scot. 1601, p. 803-5-8-9.. 


°S.P. 1600 p. 656 *S.P. 1601, p. 656. 
“Do. 1596, p. 623, 626, 637; 1600, p. 673 676; see S.P., held 
1601-2, p. 44-5. 
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the fleet have reached that town, its arrival there would 
doubtless have well suited the ‘rebels’’’ interest, 
but to sail up the East of Ireland, the side next England, 
to that small port, was a most dangerous undertaking. 
On the other hand, the way round by the North was 
even longer, and if the English fleet should intercept the 
Spaniards in the passage the consequences for their fleet 
would be serious. As it was, though most of the ships 
reached Kinsale, yet part of the expedition was lost or 
got separated in a storm, and the ships left again soon 
after the landing.’ Six Spanish ships subsequently 
landed some 700 Spaniards at Castlehaven, but only one 
of these escaped the attack of the English Admiral, 
Leveson. The harbour of Kinsale was promptly blocked 
after the landing of the Spanish troops by an English 
and Dutch fleet of overwhelming strength.’ 

Advice on this important subject was received 
from various people." It is plain that there were 


_ various ports on the Irish Coasts which, though 


possibly not much favoured latterly by the “ rebels ” 
as embarking points, yet were bound to be carefully 
considered by the Spaniards. 

However, the event was that, on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, 1601, the Spanish fleet sailed into Kinsale. 
That time of year was fixed on for the expedition 
because it was known that the English were strongest 
in Ireland in summer, and weakest in winter. Any 
effort from Spain would, therefore, be best timed 
about the late autumn, before bad weather set in, 
and when a fair passage to Ireland might reasonably 

1 S.P. held 1601-3, p. 127 and 154. * V.P. 1601, p. 483. 
*S.P. 1581, p. 167; 1600, p. 673; V.P. 1580, p. 639. 
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be expected. The climate of that country is nowadays 
regarded as healthy, though humid. It is not a little 
strange, therefore, to find how numerous were the 
complaints in the sixteenth century regarding the 
sufferings under which the Queen’s troops serving 
there laboured from diseases engendered by the climate. 
Indeed, so much so was this the case, that from this 
circumstance Ireland became known as “ the English- 
man’s grave.””* 

-Thus it was tolerably certain that the Spaniards 
would suffer from a climate so very unlike their 
own.’ For them a winter’s fighting without shelter 
was not to be thought of. A landing in the 


- North was suggested, but-all Ulster did not then contain 


a walled town of any considerable size,* the native 
Irish part containing none at all, while the distance 
from Spain was regarded as offering an insuperable 
objection to this proposition. Except, possibly, 
the extreme west, Ulster was then the poorest and 
least developed part of the island. To support an 
army in it, therefore, was plainly impossible, unless the 
invaders should bring with them their own supplies, 
which would have been by no means easy todo. The 
insurgents warned their Spanish friends that they 
had hardly enough food for themselves, and that supplies 
sufficient to last till they had conquered, at least, 
the plains, should be brought with them. We shall 


*'V.P. 1599, p. 373. 

® The climate of Ulster was specially unsuited to the Spaniards. 
Sir Geof. Venton remarked that if they fought a winter war there 
the disease of the country would be sufficient to consume them 
{SP., held 1601-3). 

°§.P. held 1601-3, p. 3). 
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see that Bothwell pointed out-the disadvantages of a 
landing on either the East or the West coast, and as 
the objections to the North were too formidable to 
be ignored, the only alternative was the South. If 
that part of Ireland were furthest away from the 
country of the principal “rebels,” it, at all events, 
lay nearest Spain. Moreover, there was this to urge in 
favour of the South, that Munster had recently been in 
rebellion, and might reasonably be expected to rise 
again ; indeed, both the Spaniards and Carew thought it 
would.' © Long before,* Kinsale had been regarded 
as a likely spot for an invading force to select. Of 
the ports of Munster, Waterford and Cork were the 
most considerable, and the entrance to Waterford 
had been fortified. But besides being the town 
furthest removed from the centres of English power, 
and nearest to the disaffected regions of the South, 
Kinsale was the most convenient landing-place for 
the Spaniards. . Accordingly, Kinsale was the port 
ultimately chosen for the landing. — 

The first thing the Spaniards did after landing was 
to enquire for Florence M‘Carthy,* the leading man 


1 Carew wrote :—“ Nobody worth a garran has yet adhered to 
them, only a few of Florence’s men. The province remains firm 
which men think miraculous,” (S.P. held 1601-3, p. 126, 217, 247). 
Archer the Jesuite described the Irish as treacherous thieves 
who had rebelled against the Catholic faith.after giving their oath 
on the Sacrament to support it. Don John wrote to Spain that 
not only did the Irish not do what the interpreters of the business 
had told the King they would, but those who had made most war 
_ against them had been the Irish. The few who had helped required 
great sums to induce them to do so. (Do. p. 398-9, 641). | 

*S.P. held 1601-3, Addenda, p. 590. 

3S.P. held 1601-3, p. 127, 04, 160, 244. 





Earl of Bothwell and Ireland 
among the Irish of the South. They were much 
disappointed, however, to find that the President of 
Munster had apprehended him not long before they 
came, and had sent him to England. The seizure 
of M‘Carthy would appear to have dislocated the | 
Irish plans, for only a few in Munster rose in 
arms.’ ; 

The arrest of this man probably saved the English 
a wide-spread insurrection. M‘Carthy had been under 
suspicion for’ many years, and there is little doubt 
but that, from the English point of view, good cause 
existed for this. A history of his life has been written. 
which supplies us with much detail, and from which 
we are entitled to infer that his sympathies were, on 
religious grounds, with the “rebels.’”’ M‘Carthy would 
appear to have been well educated, while his wide 
knowledge of life and men made him sensible of the 
power of the Queen, and so disinclined to run the risk . 
of being crushed by her. For many years Florence 
bent his whole efforts to keeping in with both sides, 
supplying, or pretending to supply, the English with 
information about the insurgents, and at the same time 
openly visiting the Nationalists’ camp. .He would appear 
to have been on particularly strained relations with 


1 That the Spaniards were to be expected was no secret with 
the English Government. Sir Robert Cecil told Carew in his letters 
printed by the Camden Society, that Spain was raising a force and 
preparing shipping for the purpose. In his letter of 2ist July, 
1601, he ‘discussed where the landing would take place, and thought 
Waterford the most likely spot (p. 87). He pointed out that all 
parts could not be watched as there were more ports than the 
Queen had ships.. Florence M‘Carthy thought Galway more 
favourable for the Spaniards’ purposes (p. 127). 
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the English shortly before the Spanish invasion. His 
sympathies with that nation were well known, and 
as, many years before the coming of the Spanish, whom 
he is said to have advised to land at Cork,’ he had 
incurred suspicion by purchasing from Lord de Courcy 
the Old Head of Kinsale, the convenience of which 
port for a Spanish landing was plain to all, probably 
his pretended zeal for the English interest deceived 
none that it was designed to mislead. At all events, 
Florence’s attempt to sit between two stools ended 
disastrously for himself, for he spent nearly all the rest 
of his life an untried prisoner in the Tower of London. 

It is hoped that what has been stated above will 
give the reader a fairly clear notion as to the general 
situation of affairs in Ireland about the time of the 
Spanish expedition, and that my observations will 
enable him to appreciate at its proper value the advice 
contained in the Earl of Bothwell’s report, which was 
to the following effect :— 

He approved of the attempt to keep the Queen 
occupied in Ireland, but thought the matter should 
be maturely considered, because (1) the Country was 
not capable of feeding an army; and (2) the Queen 
had only been able to maintain her forces there through 
importing supplies and stores from England. .. 

He asserted further, that it would be difficult to 
send reinforcements to Ireland on account of the 
great distance’ from Spain to-that country, and the 
strength of the English at sea. For these. reasons he 
recommended that a force should be sent that was 
strong and numerous enough to complete the con- 
templated military operations. 

1 S,P, held 1601-3, p. 4. 
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The troops sent should, he insisted, land on either 
the West or the East Coast (probably Bothwell thought 
the North too far away from Spain, and the South 
too far removed from Ulster).- If the Spaniards 
landed on the West, he did not see how they could 
possibly carry cannon (for want of roads ?). 

If the disembarkation was made on the East coast, 
the Earl did not see how the infantry could resist 
the enemy, who had as great a force of foot to oppose 
them, besides a large body of cavalry, 


He pointed out, further, that the King of Scotland — 


would be opposed to the attempt, on account of his 
claim to the English throne. This circumstance 
Bothwell regarded as likely to cause more trouble 
than the opposition of England, because King James 
could at any time send into Ireland an army of 20,000 
men, ‘‘ who in speech and manners exactly resembled 
the Irish.” In order to cause a diversion, and the 
more to embarrass the enemy, he recommended that 
8000 men should be sent into Scotland.’ Bothwell, 
by the way, was continually pressing on the Spanish 
Government plans for the invasion of Scotland, and, 
while the latter part of his advice was in accordance 
with his own interests, it may well have been that 
he was convinced as to its general soundness from a 
strictly military point of view. We have already 
seen what the King of Scots did offer to provide help 
against the Spaniards, and though at one time the 
English Government thought of accepting James’s 
offer, yet in the event no Scots troops were employed 
in Ireland on the occasion in question. 
*S.P. 1601, p. 677. 
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For my part, [ cannot but think that of all the 
advice the Spaniards received touching the expedition, 
Bothwell’s was the best informed, and the most 
agreeable to commonsense. Ireland was a remote 
and little known land in those days, and that the 
Earl should exhibit so much knowledge of its internal 
situation, proves him to have been a wonderfully well 
informed man, while his memoir to the Spanish 
authorities shows that he could deal just as effectively 
with purely military affairs. He ably sums up, in a 
few lines, the whole position, as it was required to be 
regarded from the Spanish point of view. 

The attempt on Kinsale failed ; the event showing 
that the apprehensions entertained beforehand were 
well founded, and that the prospects in Ireland were 
not as good as the invaders had been led to beiieve, 
though had they come earlier it is possible that the 
expedition had been a success instead of a failure. 
For military reasons, Kinsale was afterwards said not to 
be a good place to defend, though the force that landed 
did certainly offer a formidable resistance to Elizabeth's 
army. Considering the situation of the port on the 
map, I do not think that a better landing place could 
have been chosen. The main causes of the attempt’s 
being unsuccessful were the failure of the Irish to rise, 
and the great address shown by Mountjoy and Carew 
in dealing with a very difficult situation. 

After the failure of the expedition, Bothwell left 
Spain and went to Naples, where he died in 1612. 
This man, who had been one of the governors of Scot- 
land, was able and popular, and by birth and marriage 
was connected with the best families in the land, who 











Earl of Bothwell and_ Ireland 
had. for years even when a landless fugitive kept the 
country in turmoil and his King in fear, and whose 
advice had been invited and eagerly listened to when 
he was nothing but a moneyless exile, was obliged, in 


his declining years, to support himself by fortune-telling 
and necromancy, and died in want in an alien land. | 


: ROBERT GRIERSON. 
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The Shadow of Death 


Are pregnant winter and restoring sleep 
True images of death? The dormouse lies 
Stiffened in slumber, cold as when it dies, 
While snowy winds o’er field and woodland sweep ; 
Yet would no man for his beloved weep, 
Though fallen in such a trance ; because her eyes 
Would open again, like violets, when the skies 
Grow blue and through the dell warm zephyrs creep. 


. There are no images of death; the state 


That limits life we living cannot know ; 
But we remember most our mortal fate, 
When parting from a friend, who, loth to go, 
Lingers ; for then our saddened: hearts foredate 
That ineluctable hour of. presaged woe. 


Francis Courts. 








The War and the Vote 


[A FEW years ago, small was the number of gentlemen connected 
with the Press who knew the ancient national language of the coun- 


try. Nowadays, however, there are not a few journalists whose | 


acquaintance with the Scottish language is as perfect as their know- 
letige of the English speech ; and a sign that cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as highly encouraging is, that their number tends 
to increase in proportion as sound national principles are diffused, 
and taste and politeness gain upon the unprepossessing forces of 
ignorance and prejudice. 

Of the number of those journalists who write in Gaelic with 
the same ease, grace, and perspicacity as they use to adorn the 
language of the “ dull and creeping Saxon,” the author of the 
following paper, Aonghas Mac Eanruig, is, perhaps, facile princeps. 
He has written much in the national speech on the subject 
of the.Land Question, while his many contributions (in English 
as well as Gaelic) to the literature of those field sports and pastimes 
that are dear to the hearts of country gentlemen, have raised him 
to a situation of acknowledged authority, as regards those 
interesting topics. If ever there was an accomplished journalist, 
in the true meaning of that encomium, Aonghas Mac Eanruig is 
justly entitled to be so described. 

I greatly regret that the length of the original from which the 
following translation is made prevents me from giving it here in 
its entirety. But that fault is easy mended. Those who read 
Gaelic can read the paper for themselves; those who enjoy not 
that advantage should set to work to acquire it, in order that they 
may so improve their education, perfect their patriotism, and open 
a new road’ to yet further pleasures of the mind.—Ed., The Scottish 
Review.] 

** Qwest-ce que le Tiers Etat? 
Tout. 
Quia til é jusquia present dans Vordre politique? 
Rien Bs 
Que demande-t-tl ? 
A étre quelque chose.” 
Sites. 
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F affairs are not as we could wish them to be, 
the fault is plainly our own. From time 
to time we are afforded an opportunity of 
choosing men to represent us in Parliament. 
Doubtless, we select those men whom we 
think after our own minds~and our own 

‘hearts. What more can we do in our own behalf? ” 

Expressions of this import are often heard when — 
the political affairs of these Kingdoms come up for 
discussion. As might be expected, the prevailing 
opinion among us is that the People is the State, and 
the State the People. Since the multitude possess 
the vote, we are apt to think that ‘theirs is the power, 
and that’it is in the oxter of the People that the tiller 
of the ship of State rests. 

But men in general are now beginning to awaken 
‘from this deceitful, if flattering, dream. The war is 
working a vast change of opinion in respect of many 
a false notion which, before its advent, was entertained 
with all the zeal and veneration imaginable. There 
is nothing that so quickly and effectually dissipates 
vain conceits as physical strife and the clash of arms. 
Horrible indeed is warfare, and lamentable, above 
measure, are the ills that follow in its train. Truly 
did John Bright say that war is the sum of every 
misery by which this flesh of ours can be assailed. 
There follow in its wake, sorrow, famine, suffering 
unspeakable, and death. Nevertheless, war is never 
entirely useless. It is a potent and effectual means 
of rousing people from their dreams of folly and their 
visions of conceit. Superstitions and false notions 
it remorselessly destroys; and,-clean as the wind 
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sweeps the chaff from the threshing floor, so does it 
expel the dust and the cobwebs from our minds. 
It purges the intellect, opens the eye, and obliges us 
to see things as they are—not as we would have them 
to be. 

In these respects, the existing stupendous conflict 
is no exception to those that have preceded it. If 
the mortality among those who are engaged in the 
conflict is immense, not less so is that which has oc- 
curred in respect.of crusted opinions and ancient 
shibboleths. Touching this latter mortality, however, 
no records are. kept, or statistics published in the 
newspapers, though the slaughter has been appalling 
and wide-spread. Nevertheless, the effects of so 
vast a massacre will be profound and general, 
long after the sword shall have been returned to the 
scabbard. a | 

Now, prominent among those vain conceits and 
false notions that have received their death-blow 
within the last two years, we are to reckon that absurd 
and mendacious idea respecting the power of the 
People in the affairs of the State. Heretofore, it was 
imagined and believed on all sides that the Vote meant 
and symbolised popular supremacy. The war has 
proved that that belief is entirely without any founda- 
tion in fact. It has shown that the People are not 
worth considering when questions appertaining to 
peace and war come on the carpet. It has made it 
plain that the Vote is but a pleasant conceit or pastime, 
like a ball that one should give to a child to play with. 
In the short space of a single week, the great demo- 
cracies of Europe were villdinously plunged into 
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dreadful conflict one with another, without so much 
as their leave being asked, or their feelings and their 
inclinations being consulted. The various democracies 
entertained for one another nothing but peaceful 
sentiments and brotherly affection, and nothing was 
farther from the mind of each than to raise a hand 
against a friendly neighbour. But, in spite of this, 
what happened? At the instigation and at the word of 
command of the privileged clique in whose hands the 
conduct of international affairs is placed, the People 
began to slay and mutilate one another, and to charge 
their hearts with mutual hatred. The proud and the 
privileged said, “‘ Let there be war!” and war there 
speedily was. ‘A wonder greater than this the world 
has never seen—reasoning, intelligent, level-headed 
men in countless thousands, rushing to carnage at the 
word of command.of a few individuals who are sup- 
posed to be their servants, and whom they pay! 
Amazing indeed was that spectacle—astounding be- 
yond measure, when we reflect that each democracy 
in Europe believes and maintains that it is the People 
that engross the supreme power and authority in each 
State. In one week, even in one day, they found 
out that this was a fatal error on their part. The 
supremacy resides in the hands of the privileged, 
the high-placed, and the rich; and the commons of 
Europe have no direct weight or influence whatever 
in questions appertaining to war and peace. 

At what period did the People first begin to claim 
the right to participate in the government of the 
various States to.which they belonged? The French 
Revolution represents the first great and successful 
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attempt on the part of the People to establish that 
right in their own favour. I am far from saying that, 
before that event took place, the People made no 
etfort to obtain, in their own interests, some measure 
of control of public affairs. We shall find abundant 
evidence of such a desire on their parts in the history 
of ancient Greece, and in that of Rome, before the 
days of Augustus. We shall find. the same also in 
the history of Scotland, long before the French commons 
raised the heel of rebellion against the powers that were 
oppressing them. Lord MacAulay quotes. a few 
stanzas of a poem which was composed during the reign 
of Charles II., in which reference is made to “ the 
bitter cry of Labour against Capital.” In England, 
. a similar movement was early set on foot. The 
subjects of that country were so mightily oppressed 
and plundered by the Tudor sovereigns that it was 
only to be expected that dire reprisals would be pro- 
voked ; and these came with a vengeance during the 
reigns of the hapless Stewarts. The inevitable reaction 
from the severities and illegalities of Tudor rule took 
the violent form of Civil War; and touching the 
springs of that conflict everyone is more or less learned. 

In pleasant France, the commons discovered their 
desire to obtain some measure of control over public 
affairs so long ago as the days of Richelieu, Mazarin, 
and Louis XIV.—hard-hearted and tyrannical rulers 
whose creed and whose maxim were “ L’ Etat, c'est 
moi.” From time to time, faint and feeble protests were 
raised against the People being plundered and oppressed 
in order to enrich and propitiate the upper classes 
and the Court. In Brittany, the remains of popular 
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privdeges long survived their entire destruction else- 
where, the magnates of that province jealously retaining 
the right to local self-government, their meetings being 
compared by de Tocqueville to the somewhat similar 
assemblies known as the Polish Diets. And this 
right that province clove to for many an age. In 
Languedoc, also, the natives long enjoyed a consider- 
able measure of local autonomy. During the rule 
of Richelieu, this was snatched away from them, 
but they recovered their former right during the 
infancy of Louis XIV. They retained it in their hands 
until 1793, when it was swept away in the troubles 
and disturbances caused by the Great Revolution. 
But in spite of all these efforts, faint and uncertain 
was the voice of the People in the great affairs of State, 
until the end of the eighteenth century. At that 
time, there arose among the French-a man wonderful 
and epoch-making indeed, Rousseau, who woke the 
People as by a blast from the trumpet of war. In 
words that rolled like thunder through the heavens 
he began to cry into the ears of all Europe that the will 
of the People is supreme, and that it is from that source 
that all power and authority in the State really spring. 
He maintained without equivocation or the least 
appearance of compromise that no bounds should be 
set to the exercise, on the part of the People, of this 
natural and indefeasible right. The opinions of 
Rousseau were the corner-stone of the Revolution. 
It was largely in accordance with the advice that he 
tendered, and the aspirations to which he gave utter- 
ance, that that famous upheaval was fashioned and 
guided. Burke styled him “ The Great Apostle of 
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Folly ’’—nevertheless, there is not the least doubt that 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social is the People’s Magna 
Charta, and their “ Book of Rights.” To him, doubt- 
less, rather than to anyone else, belongs that proud 
and flattering title of ‘‘ Friend of the People.”’ To 
his labours and to his teachings must be ascribed’ no 
small portion of whatever happiness and whatever 
prosperity are enjoyed by the commons of Europe 
at the present day. 

But how did the ruling-classes regard this wonderful 
reform? When'they perceived that the foundation- 
stone of the building in which they had hitherto lodged 
was loosed from its place, and that there was lively 
danger that the whole edifice would crash to the 
ground, how did the governors of Europe conduct, 
themselves in order to make the best of the new situa- 
tion that had arisen? Were they moved by wisdom, 
and guided by reason, at this crisis? In France, they 
clung to the threatened building until the venerable 
and majestic walls thereof collapsed about their ears. 
It was not until it was too late that the King and his 
followers understood that the old times and the ancient 
customs were gone for ever; and with their lives 
did they pay for the tardiness of their awakening. 
In the rest of Europe, though the seats of the mighty 
were shaken to their foundations, yet the rulers managed 
to retain their places. Did these rulers learn wisdom 
of, or imbibe reason and moderation from, the French 
Revolution ? Doubtless, there were some that did 
not so profit themselves or others. Burke and other 
writers would gladly have dealt the death-blow to 
every “ unhappy consequence” which it is possible 
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to ascribe to that stupendous upheaval. Some there 
were, too, who, like Metternich, nourished spite and 
hatred immeasurable against popular rule, and who, 
as a certain writer has appositely expressed it, thought 
that “the best and safest cure for a valve furiously 
hissing was to sit on it.” 

But those who thought that the People would be 
driven back to inhabit the vile tenements from which 
the Revolution had called them forth, were not over- 
numerous. The greatest and most considerable part 
of the princes: and rulers of Europe were under no 
delusion of that kind. The extent and the significance 
of the great change wrought by the French people, 
they took early to heart; and they were prompt to 
understand that it was destined to be no less enduring 
than profound. At long last, the Fenians were stirring 
in their cave, and difficult would it be to cause them 
to lie down again. Accordingly, the ruling-classes 
reluctantly began to adapt themselves to the new 
situation that had arisen, and which so gravely 
threatened their destruction. They perceived that 
they must exercise every ingenuity, and lay hold 
on every artifice and subterfuge, in order to bubble 
the People. They saw that it was necessary for them 
to throw some sufficing sop to the popular leaders, 
and at the same time induce them to believe that it 
was the substance they were getting, and not merely 
the shadow thereof. “They perceived that the old 
ruling classes must inevitably part with some portion 
of their usurped power. They must now perforce 
admit to the councils of the nations some of the dele- 
gates of the “ rabble ” which they hated and despised. 
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Unless the nobles and the upper-classes generally 
were agreeable to some such concession, nothing was 
more probable than it would happen to them precisely 
as it had occurred to the corresponding orders in 
France. It was neither fit nor politic, indeed, that 
there should be handed over to the mob the seats of 
privilege and authority which had been so long, and 
exelusively, occupied by the governing classes. What 
was necessary to be done was, that the People should 
be tricked into believing that they had a share in the 
government of the realm, however inconsiderable and 
uncertain in reality that share should be. Accordingly, 
all quarters were eagerly searched and scrutinised by 
the ruling-classes in order to this end, and the device 
that they finally fell upon was, the Vote. ‘“‘ Let us 
give the Vote to the People,” urged the more astute 
among the friends of vested interests and the champions 
of class power and privilege. They pointed out that, 
so far as the People were concerned, there was nothing 
in the Vote save the branch without the fruit. They 
perceived that it was no longer possible to keep the 
People in that state of abject subjection in which they 
had formerly been, and that there was no better device 
to destroy the effects of the emancipation which they 
now professed to use towards them than divide e 
impera. By causing the People to be divided against 
one another, they hoped and expected that the ruling- 
classes would be able to preserve their old ascendency 
in the State; and in order to sow dissensions and di- 
visions among the People, there was no engine or 
instrument like the Vote. And precisely as these 
State-craftsmen urged, so it fell out in the event. 
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The People got the Vote—but to-day they are just 
as far from controlling the destinies of States as ever 
they were. 

This truth has been plainly and remarkably de- 
monstrated since the outbreak of the present war. 
The People possess the Vote, but power and authority 
are lodged where before they were—in the hands of 
the ruling classes. It must be plain as day to everyone 
that is not wilfully blind that there is nothing in the 
Vote save the rod on which the fish used to be. War 
is a search-light as regards the incompetence and the 
powerlessness of the People. I glance at wars in 
general, not at this particular one alone: For more 
than a hundred years past now, few are the wars that 
the People themselves have desired’ to set on foot, 
and few are they which received the assent of the 
People before they were set on foot. _ It was the 
rulers that blew up the coal. Until war was actually 
on the carpet, and soldiers were mobilising, the People 
heard scarce a word about the conflicts that were 
ordered to be. So it was in the past, and thus it is 
at the present time. 

It was M. Thiers who was the author of the famous 
maxim, “ Le Roi régne et ne gouverne pas. To-day 
we ought to change that aphorism to, “ Le Peuple 
végne et ne gouverne pas.” — Kings, princes, nobles, and 
rulers in general may alter their measures and vary 
their methods from time to time. They may whisper 
sweet nothings into the receptive ear of the People, 
and solemnly propose trifles to the august consideration 
of the electorate; but these manifest transparencies 
make no difference. The old creed, the old shibbo- 
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leths, and the old usurping genius survive;~ and 
endure they always will, in all probability ; and if we 
wish to discover the true spirit that animates the 
ruling-classes, and always has done so, we have but 
to turn to the letters that passed between Marie An- 
toinette and Count Ferson respecting La Fayette and 
others who sought to preserve the crown from the 
hostile attacks of the Jacobins. The famous Pro- 
clamation of Brunswick is another example, no less 
clear and remarkable in its own way. 

But it was not without many a grimace and 
many a growl that the ruling-classes of Europe parted: 
with the small share of power which they agreed to 
vouchsafe the People. It was little, as Mac Ruslain 
obtained the women, that the commons got the Vote. 
In these, our own Kingdoms, the strife was stubborn, 
bitter, and enduring, and it is still a long way from 
being overpast. A Bill to emancipate our slaves 
was brought into Parliament in the year 1830, but it 
was ’twixt the bow and the string that it got a second 
reading. A third it never received, for it was thrown 
out. Thereupon, the Government was dissolved, 
but the measure returned again, stronger than it 
ever was. A second time was the Bill introduced, 
and through the Commons it managed to get. The 
Lords, however, cast it out, The same treatment 
would have been meted out to the third Bill, which 
was brought forward in the year 1832, were it not that 
threats were indulged that just so many new peers. 
should be created as were necessary to pass the measure 
if opposition to the proposed Act were not withdrawn. 
After a vast deal of strife and turmoil, the great 
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Reform Bill received the signature of the King, and by 
this means a small part of the People at last obtained 
the Vote. Nevertheless, the Act left the vast ‘body 
of the workers in much the same state as before they 
were in. No further reform was made until the year 
1867, when the Vote was bestowed on everyone that 
owned a house, or occupied lodgings, in the large 
towns. Again, in 1884, Mr. Gladstone endeavoured 
to place the inhabitants of the country districts on 
the. same footing as regards the franchise as those 
were on who lived in the great towns. After pro- 
tracted disputes and much factious controversy, the 
Lords found it necessary to surrender; and the con- 
templated reform was at last made good 

The Vote to be in the possession of everyone, 
irrespective of sex, who has attained to years of dis- 
cretion—that is the first and the great step which 
those who desire to walk the path of progress must 
take. What is the second? The second step is, 
that the way in which the Vote is exercised must be 
radically changed. At present, it is exercised and 
bestowed, not according to the will and wishes of those 
that possess it, but according as other people determine 
that it shall be used. I have already said that divide 
et impera was what the ruling-classes looked to, in 
order to make ducks and drakes of the People, whien 
they consented to invest them with a portion of their 
power. It is in pursuance of that maxim that we 
still see the Commons bubbled by their rulers. ‘‘ Divide 
et impera,” says the champion of privilege, “ and 
then we shall obtain everything according to our 
hearts’ desire.’ In order to this end, we see two 
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parties erected, one of which is styled “ Liberal,” 
and the other “Conservative.” It would pass the 
wit of the profoundest scholar to decide what is the 
difference between the twain—assuming that any 
difference exists. Both are established and supported 
in order to neutralise the influence of the People, 
and to keep them in subjection to the powers that be. 
This is the true end that the managers and rulers 
have proposed to themselves; and he must be un- 
observant indeed that will not acknowledge that they 
have fulfilled it to the very letter. © 

At every General Election, this is the sort of ques- 
tion that is put before the constituencies: ‘ Which 
is the better, a red hairy dog, or a hairy red one? ”’ 
This is the sort of ‘“‘ question”’ which, fashioned in 
London, is sent up to us for our blockheads to exercise 
their wits on. What happens? Immediately dis- 


putes, clamours, and factions rise up on all sides, and. 


every pitiful trifler imagines that the universe must 
collapse unless the particular party to which he belongs 
triumphs at the polls. At the word of command 
of the party managers, friend and neighbour fall out 
most barbarously, and quarrel about “ 
which concern neither themselves nor their acquain- 
tance even one sixpence. In consequence of the 
factions and the cheats they practise upon the electorate, 
the People to-day are little better off as regards power 
than they were in the days of David II 

For two or three years, the Gael of Scotland had 
sufficient courage, and enough of spirit and inde- 
pendence, to refuse to pass beneath the yoke of the 
English parties, and manfully did they take their stance 
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on their own platform. And well indeed was that 
worth doing, for in those two years—1884-6—they 
gained the most considerable reform that they had 
ever obtained—the Crofter Act. But no sooner was 
that Act placed on the Statute Book than there in- 
sinuated itself into the Gaelic paradise a noisome, 
slimy, deceitful serpent, whose aim was to cozen the 
Gael of his power and independence. In silken 
accents, and with honeyed words, she whispered to him 
that he would speedily become as a god, if he would 
but deliver himself over to the Liberals, and if he 
would but obey the commands of Gladstone, according 
as they were inscribed on the Newcastle Programme. 
To the specious representations of that deceiving 
reptile, the foolish Gael inclined his ear. Body and 
soul and spirit did he deliver himself up to the Liberals. 
Soon he discovered that he had been grossly deceived: 
The Land question fell into contempt. and neglect. 
Thirty years are now gone by since the Gael imposed 
his seal on the Newcastle Programme. The land laws 
of to-day are just as they were in 1886. And nothing 
remains of the whole sorry business save a new splendid 
advertisement of the truth of the maxim, divide et 
impera. 

In no way or province, perhaps, is the powerlessness 
of the People susceptible of greater and more striking 
proof than it is so in respect of international affairs. 
It is not only that the People are utterly powerless 


in this particular, but they are always kept in the 
_ profoundest darkness touching events on the carpet. 


The “ Great Powers ’’ are accustomed to transact their 
various diplomatic rivalries, disputes, and jealousies 
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in Stygian obscurity. The People are not permitted — 
to hear a word about them ;. the religious bodies are 
not suffered to learn anything touching them; . and 
(wonder of wonders), Parliament is not allowed to 
penetrate into those affairs. In every State and 
Kingdom, international negotiations are confided to a 
solitary minister, and his immediate subordinates. 
This minister is commonly reputed to be well informed, 
experienced, and full of tact, as well as learned in the 
ways and concerns of neighbouring States. In spite, 
however, of learning; experience, and address, often it is 
that he is responsible for shipwreck. This sort of | 
minister recalls to my mind a tale about an old carpenter 
turned pilot who undertook to take a foreign ship to 
harbour up one of the lochs on the west coast of Scot- 
land. The captain of the vessel enquired of him if he 
knew the rocks and the reefs that abound in those 
waters, and the pilot replied that he did. The ship, 
however, kad proceeded but a mile on her course 
when our ex-carpenter ran her aground to the half 
of her keel on areef. ‘‘ Did you not tell me,” shouted 
the captain of the foreign vessel, ‘ that you knew every 
cursed rock in this loch?” ‘ Well do I know them 
all,” said the Pilot, ‘‘ and here’s for you one of them.” 

That is the sort of answer we get from our ministers 
for foreign affairs when things go wrong— when fists 
are threateningly shaken and war appears on the 
carpet. Well do they know that rocks are ahead, 
but, apparently, it passes their wit to avoid them. 
Nevertheless, no man must decry them, or impute 
to them blame ; but should even a member of Parlia- 
ment venture to do so, what sort of treatment does 
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he receive? He is promptly seized by the party to 
which he belongs, and flung out into unutterable 
darkness. For him there is neither extenuation nor 
pardon. He has violated the old covenant of the 
political parties, and instantly and bitterly must he 
suffer for his presumption. 

It is the party system that lies at the root of all 
these evils. The good of the Liberals ‘or the interest 
of the Conservatives—these are the considerations 
that are always sypreme, and devil take the country 
and the welfare of the People. It is high time that 
these stinking Augean stables were thoroughly cleansed. 
It is high time that the work of hypocrisy, secrecy, 
and deceit were put an end to. It is high time that 
the representatives and delegates of the People were 
admitted to the councils of the nations, so that they 
may be in a situation to know what is really trans- 
acting in the province of international affairs. The 
existing system of secrecy, hypocrisy, and deceit, the 
war has weighed in the scales, and grievously has 
it been found wanting. 

If the supreme power were really lodged in the 
hands of the People—in the hands of every man and 
woman that has attained to years of discretion— 
this war of very wars would not now be torturing and 
disfiguring the face of Europe. © What caused the 
war? Was it hatred, malice, envy, and all unchari- 
tableness among the People? Was it the fact that 
one nation was trying to practice iniquity and tyranny 
on another? Ofa truth, none of these causes produced 
the present mighty conflict. It has been-called into 
being by the ambition and rivalries of the rulers—not by 
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the mutual heats and hatreds of the nations themselves. 
But one man in ten thousand is able to say to-day, 
with any degree of certainty how the war began, 
or what caused it. Still, one thing is clear, namely, 
that if the power were in the hands of the men and 
women of Europe—as it ought to be—not a shot had 
yet been fired, not a sword had yet been drawn. If 
the matter had been left to the decision of the People, 
where are the parents that, under those circumstances, 
would have consigned their sons to the slaughter, 
at the invitation of men who could not, or would not, 
tell them why they should make so great a sacrifice ? 


Is there a man that desires to see the trade of the world” 


brought to a standstill, and scarcity, sorrow, hunger, 
and strife loosed upon millions of homes, just to please 
the privileged and pampered myrmidons of high-placed 
ambition ? Is it consistent with the will and genius 
of the People that the plains of Europe should be 
soaked* with blood, and that even the seas should 
reek with the stench of the dead? I say that these 
are not their wishes. I repeat that these are not their 
desires. I affirm again that nothing is more repugnant 
to their aspirations. 

The true immediate cause of the war is, that the 
People are utterly powerless as regards the ruling 
function. The People reign, but govern not. 


* A’ diosgan le fuil.” ‘Soaked with blood” is the best 
rendering I can give in English, but it is not near forcible enough, 
nor does it convey the true meaning of the Gaelic. When one is 
walking over marshy ground, his shoes fill with water and give forth 
a creaking sound. That is “ diosgan.” 
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National Terms 





Sir, 

I am glad to see that you have taken up this subject in your 
able and interesting Review, and I hope the public in general will 
follow your lead. Your protest against the use of the word 
“ British” as being a “ sinking ”’ térm will find an echo in many 
a Scottish breast. The ethnological reasons against the use of that 
term as an indifferent appellation for the various races comprising 
the Anglo-Celtic Empire are undoubtedly very weighty. - But in 
addition to this, it seems to have escaped the advocates of the style 
of nomenclature in question that it cannot be defended on the 
ground of ancient native custom; and.in matters of this kind 
national and local usage should be our guide rather than foreign 
idiosyncrasy, or the imperfect knowledge of Greek and Roman 
explorers. The general tendency to go to what are styled “ classic ” 
sources for information relating to the early history of these islands, 
instead of consulting the more numerous and infinitely more exact 
and informative written records bequeathed to us by our Celtic fore- 
fathers, is a principal cause of many of the blunders that disfigure 
the pages of the history ef the Pictish islands, according as that is 
written in the light afforded by the statements of “‘ classic *’ writers. 
Until the tendency of which I speak (whose source is plainly trace- 
able to the Italian Renaissance), is broken down, and the fruits of 
Celtic, especially Irish, early scholarship, are made available in a 
general way, I fear it will be useless to look for much improvement 
in the direction indicated by these remarks. Few, probably, of 
those who raise so great a clamour about the use of the words 
“ Britain ” and “ British,” etc., have taken the slightest trouble 
to go into the history of those terms, or to make enquiry touching 
the soundness of the ground on which they have taken their argu- 
mentative stance. Had they done so, they would presumably 
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of the ages succeeding the second Celtic irruption used the: word 
“ Britain” as in any way or sense an “ indifferent appellation,” 
In O’Curry’s “ Lectures,” under the head of “ The Historic Tales,” 
that scholar gives an English rendering of one of these, in the 
course of which the following passage occurs :—“At the rising of 
the sun in the morning, the Druid repaired to the King’s bedroom 
and said: ‘ Art thou asleep, O King of Erinn and of Albain (Scot- 
land)?’ ‘ Iam_not asleep,’ answered the monarch, ‘ but why have 
you made an addition to my titles ? for although I have taken the 
sovereignty of Erinn, I have not yet obtained that of Albain.’ 


ir ‘ Thou shalt not be long so,’ said the Druid, ‘ for I have consulted - 
ll the clouds of the men of Erinn, and found that thou wilt soon 
d return to Tara (the capital of Ireland), where thon wilt invite all 
y the provincial Kings and the chiefs of Erinn to the great feast of 
t Tara, and there thou shalt decide with them upon making an 
g expedition into Albain, Britain, and France, following the con- 
n quering footsteps of thy great uncle, Niall.’ Here wesee“ Britain ” 
le spoken of as distinct-from either Albain (Scotland) or Erinn (Ireland); 
e and it would be easy to multiply instances of the same usage, drawn, 
d not from foreign sources and the uncertain tittle-tattle of half-educated 
n Greek and Roman traders and explorers, but from the native Celtic 
n records, whose general trustworthiness is assured. I repeat that, 
“s in matters of this kind, we should take our “ cue,” not from the 
s, imperfect knowledge of the so-called classic writers, but from 
; native usage and custom, according as these are revealed to us 
e- in the early writings of our race. 

c Your obedient Servant, 


James D. MACPHERSON. 


Tain, July 14, 1916. 
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